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WHEN DEPULIES FALL OUT: THE FRACAS IN THE HUNGARIAN DIET, BUDAPEST. 
Drawn By S. Beco FRoM PHoroGRAPHS BY JuLius TELFy. 
On December 13 the Hungarian Opposition were left to themselves by the Alinistry, who did not put in an appearance tn the Chamber. Lacking constitutional opponents, they 


accurdingly fell upon the President and the Parliamentary Guard, and a free fight took place. During the course of the disturbance the Chamber was wrecked, and Deputies 
attached their cards to the broken furniture. 








OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 


In the new number of the Pa// Mali Magazine (a 
remarkable sixpennyworth) there is an article by John 
Burns, A%dile, on the Strand, and its rescue from 
deformity by the London County Council. Three 
centuries ago, he says, it was ‘‘a row of gorgeous 
palaces, bishops’ houses, royal demesnes, and ducal 
hereditaments — externally picturesque, internally as 
pleasant as their occupants were hospitable.’’ Thirty 
years ago, when I lived in it, the Strand was a channel 
of depraved ugliness (I mean the buildings, not the 
inhabitants), cheered by the gaiety of third-rate eating- 
houses. It was impossible to feel a reputable citizen 
unless you dwelt (as I did) under the baronial shadow 
of old Northumberland House, or took a cut off the 
joint at Simpson’s, or gazed at Temple Bar, wonder- 
ing why it was not decorated with the heads of 
traitors to the commonweal, say the owners of insani- 
tary house property, and the slothful zdiles of the 
period. When Temple Bar was pulled down, and 
the Griffin erected in its stead, how we girded at this 
symbol of civic dignity! It has survived many spark- 
ling jests, and grown venerable; and I foresee a time 
when it will be defended against iconoclasts with no 
reverence for age, who will cry: ‘‘ Down with it ! 
Why cumbereth it the ground ?’”’ 


Deferentially clinging to the ducal hereditament of 
Northumberland was Northumberland Court; not at 
all the sort of Court you blazon on your notepaper now ; 
but a little flagged alley, approached through an arch- 
way and an iron gate, and flanked by humble dwellings, 
which tested the salubrity of the air by rather forlorn 
boxes of mignonette on the window-sills. I have 
often wondered since what was the matter with 
the air. Why was there for months an _ unrelent- 
ing odour of burnt soot? Why did a youthful lodger 
awake every morning with a headache that was not 
due to overstudy? A cynical friend, who sniffed 
the offending air, and dismissed the burnt soot as 
imaginary, muttered the odious word ‘“‘ Bilious!’’ and 
dwelt upon the youthful indiscretion of eating pastry 
for lunch. Pooh! that wasn’t the mischief. It was 
subtle, zsthetic: the ducal hereditament, upon the 
picturesque exterior of which I was, so to speak, a 
limpet, made me sensitive to the squalid incongrtuities 
which had grown up in the Strand since the days 
when Princes, Dukes, and Bishops were so hospitable 
there. I felt that I ought to have attended the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth; after which a ducal 
or episcopal magnate would have said to me, ‘‘ Marry 
come up! let us to dinner.’’ 


Even the London County Council cannot revive that 
golden age. Mr. John Burns tells us he has dreamed 
of making the Strand ideal—‘‘a Strand 150 feet wide 
from Northumberland Avenue to Somerset House, 
with nothing between the north side and the Embank- 
ment; with terraced gardens in three tiers dropping 
to the river.”’ Half a century ago, he says, this 
might have been done ‘‘for no greater cost than is 
now being expended on the Holborn-to-Strand Improve- 
ment.’ But who was in the humour fifty years back 
for spending five millions on the mere beauty of 
London? We lost that ideal centuries ago, and are 
just beginning to recover it. The Strand to-day is the 
deformed transformed, though we shall never see those 
terrace gardens; and it needs already a prodigious effort 
of visual memory to picture this street as it was in 
the days of its meanness. Our Adile reviews the new 
buildings, which are not entirely palaces of art ; but think 
what they might have been! ‘To have an immense hotel 
not like a factory or a railway-station is an escape for 
which we cannot be too grateful. Mr. W. D. Howells, 
coming from a city where the ideal of grace in archi- 
tecture is something twenty storeys high, cannot take an 
omnibus down the Strand without a lyrical gladness. 


Mr. Howells, pursuing his studies of us in a new 
light, finds that ‘‘the English are very polite, far politer 
than they have been represented to be.’”’ This will be 
news for some of our essayists, who are always lament- 
ing the barbaric rudeness of the Englishman. One of 
them asks us to picture the Italian entering a drawing- 
room, and bowing gracefully over the lily hand of his 
hostess. ‘‘ No Englishman would do that!’’ cries the 
accuser. ‘‘ He despises it.”’ Does he? ‘‘It is not 
that they are insensible of their defects,’’ remarks 
Mr. Howells of the English; ‘‘they tell themselves 
of them in clamorous tones. From time to time they 
will, say, accuse themselves of being insular; and then, 
suddenly, they invite themselves to be Continental, 
to be French, to be German, to be Italian, to be 
Bulgarian, or whatever; and for awhile they believe 
that they have become so.’’ Instead of despising the 
polish of other nations, we humbly seek to acquire it ; 
we practise it in secret, and produce it after a while 
with an air of having been Italian or Bulgarian all our 
lives. That fashion of shaking a lady’s hand on a level 
with the top of her head—what was it but an effort to 
recall the vanished grace of the minuet, in which the 





We have relapsed, alas! into what the French call 
‘‘le shake-hands,’’ a ceremony which consists of seizing 
each other by the hand as if it were a bundle. 
do you think we shall rest content with that ? 


But 


We are a shy people; and no man likes to display 
some rather novel accomplishment, unless he feels sure 
that others will back him up. At this moment, I have 
no doubt, the secret practice of Italian graces has 
been so thorough that large numbers of men are 
competent to bend over the hostess’s lily hand, 
and even kiss it, with faultless address. They are 
just waiting for somebody to give them a lead. When 
you go to a Christmas party, look in the eyes of 
the perfect stranger who is delivering his hat and 
coat to the servitor as you arrive. He will meet 
you with a questioning glance, which means: ‘If 
you’ll do it, so will I.’’ Do it, my friend, for 
goodness’ sake! When you enter the drawing-room, 
take the lily hand, and raise it to your lips, making 
that admirable curve in your back which you have 
practised so earnestly. Other guests, watching this 
performance, will do the same thing as if they had 
never done anything else all their lives; and, hey 
presto! a fashion will be set, and your name will be 
connected with it in the ‘‘ society and personal ’’ gossip 
of the newspapers. Yes, it is to shyness, not to pride, 
that the stiffness of our manners is due; and whenever 
we break into loud lament for our insular haughtiness, 
and penitentially cut ourselves with the knives of sarcasm 
and flagellate our backs with whips of scorn, you may be 
sure that, as Mr. Howells has acutely noticed, we are 
on the point of borrowing some refinement from our 
gracious neighbours. 


I read in a French paper the sad plaint of a 
Parisian who has bowed over the lily hands of 
hostesses to his own undoing. He is speaking of the 
New Year, which is the great festival of gifts in Paris. 
‘It is for this,’’ he says, ‘‘that I have been asked to 
dine so often at houses which my social position 
compels me to frequent. They are the homes of 
wealthy people, and I am _ poor Do these charm- 
ing hostesses invite me for the sake of my _beau- 
tiful eyes, or out of boundless kindness of heart? 
Not at all. They are thinking of the presents I shall 
have to give them at the New Year; the flowers and 
the bonbons, which will cost me so much that I shall 
be on short commons for many weeks. Yes, I assure 
you that for at least two months I shall not smoke a 
cigar or take a cab. The salons of these gracious 
ladies will be stuffed with blooms and sweetmeats 
until they have to make room by giving some of the 
presents away; so that when I walk into a drawing- 
room I may see there a bonbon-box I sent elsewhere.”’ 


This reminds me of the exceeding bitter cry of a poor 
young man some time ago on the subject of wedding 
gifts. ‘‘I am asked to endless weddings,’’ he said, 
‘‘solely for what the happy but grasping pair can 
get out of me! I have seen the blue eyes of a rather 
nice girl gleam like the eyes of a bird of prey when she 
said that people were so stingy now with wedding 
presents, and that if anybody dared to send her the 
brass inkstand which cost a guinea she would pack 
it back. She knew I had given brass inkstands to 
three of her dearest friends ; and she was deter- 
mined to put an end to the practice by which 
alone I had escaped destitution! It is my _ firm 
belief that people marry nowadays simply to fleece 
every man who has the misfortune to know them.’’ 
Every country, you see, has its charming customs, 
which are not quite so charming when they are looked 
into. I expect desponding letters from Italy and 
Bulgaria. The honorary secretary of the Society for 
the Abolition of Christmas Boxes has written to me in 
forcible terms. ‘‘ For years,’’ he says, ‘‘the members 
of this Society have manfully withstood the avarice of 
postmen, light porters, butcher-boys, of everybody, in 
short, who rings the front-door bell on Boxing Day. 
But funds are badly needed.”’ 


I was curious to know why such a_ Society 
should need funds. The reason is_ impressive. 
‘*Our members cannot escape this persecution, which 
exhausts their physical strength, ani especially their 
moral nerve, unless they can fly from town. But 
whither? Nowhere in the British Isles; for even in 
the fastnesses of the Orkneys the postman looks for 
bawbees. Our members must go abroad; they prefer 
the Riviera; they want to feel, as they are whisked 
along the P.L.M. Railway at a mile a minute, that they 
are secure from the butcher-boy’s pursuit. But this costs 
money. May I beg you to exercise your influence ’’— 
I omit some compliments to my influence—‘ to obtain 
subscriptions from a generous public ?’’ Perhaps the 
safest place for the Society is Bacor’s island of New 
Atlantis, where there are no ‘‘tips.’’ As Mr. Sidney Lee 
reminds us in his essay on Bacon in ‘‘ Great English- 


“men of the Sixtéenth Century,’ the servants there 


‘*deemed it dishonour to be twice paid for their labours 
by thei: employers and by their employers’ guests.”’ 





BY R.N. 


The interest in the war is at the present time almost 
wholly centred around Port Arthur. There it seems 
that the Japanese, having accomplished their main 
object, the destruction of the fleet, are not in the 
least likely to continue to lose men by further assaults, 
but will confine their efforts to drawing closer the 
lines of their blockade while they break down the 
defence by bombardment. Dispatches from General 
Stoessel, which were sent to Chifu in a sailing-vessel 
and have been published in St. Petersburg, confirm 
in all the main details the reports which have already 
been received from Japanese sources. There is hardly 
any difference at all in the official reports of the capture 
of 203-Métre Hill, although General Stoessel calls it 
by another name. It is quite evident that ‘‘the bloodi- 
est days’’ in the assault occurred during the week in 
which 203-Métre Hill was captured. It can well be 
understood from the respective accounts that the 
courage and endurance displayed both by besiegers 
and besieged have been something almost incredible. 
Although General Stoessel does not say so in so many 
words, he practically admits that the Japanese are now 
able to cover the whole of the place with their fire, 
and that there is hardly a building in the town which 
has not been more or less damaged. The same may 
be said of the ships, the Sevastopol being the only 
large vessel which escaped outside the harbour, 
where she has since been torpedoed and beached. It 
is an ominous circumstance that the Russian General 
has been obliged to ask the Japanese, in order to 
ensure the safety of the wounded, to spare the whole of 
the new town and: the north-west of the old town. Of 
course such a concession could not be made by the 
besiegers, who, however, have expressed their willing- 
ness to spare the hospitals if those places are clearly 
defined. 

It is important to remember that the value of Port 
Arthur lay entirely in the protection which it afforded to 
the fleet. That fleet no longer exists: and yet the 
Russians, we are told, contemplate the dispatch of 
another division to the Far East. And this Third 
Division, it is said, is to be ready to leave for 
its destination before the end of January. Admiral 
Birileff has gone, we are told, to Libau for the 
purpose of organising the division, but there is 
no authentic information as to its composition. 
Of new ships, with the possible exception of the 
Slava, it can hardly be formed, though there are 
enough auxiliary cruisers and _ torpedo - ‘craft to 
form a squadron. The condition of Port Arthur, 
however, has once more raised the question whether 
the Russian Government would not be well advised, 
even at this date, to recall the vessels already 
dispatched. Their point of concentration is, it is 
stated, Diego Suarez, in the Indian Ocean, which 
might equally well serve as a port from which 
to take their departure for home as for a further 
adventure eastward. 








‘“ MAN-MAKING” AT LAINDON. 


(See Page of Lilustrations.) 


At their own request about four months ago, one 
hundred men were taken from the Poplar Workhouse 
and transferred to a labour farm colony at Laindon, 
in Essex, where they were employed on the land. 
Owing to the peculiar state of the law, during the whole 
of this period not one penny has been received by way of 
wages. And remarkable as it may seem, although these 
labourers, who are deemed unworthy of hire,. were at 
liberty to throw down their tools at any moment, they 
have almost without exception chosen to continue the 
hard life of husbandry in preference to the lounging 
lot that would have befallen them as ‘‘ able-bodied 
inmates.’’ Surely here, then, is the willingness of the 
unemployed, of which the puling pessimists would 
do well to take full note? As to the genesis of the 
colony: on March 5, 1904, Mr. Joseph Fels, an 
American gentleman living in London, handed over 
to the Poplar Guardians a farm of a hundred acres, on 
condition that it should be worked by the able-bodied 
unemployed under their charge. For three years the 
Board are to have the free use of the land, and the 
right at any time during that period to purchase the 
same from him for the sum of £2175, the original cost 
to Mr. Fels. At present all the Laindon colonists are 
housed in corrugated-iron buildings on the estate ; but 
as the men have been so well-behaved, and have 
proved themselves such willing workers, it is being 
mooted that they shall be paid a weekly wage of some 
thirteen shillings, and be quartered as lodgers in the 
cottages of the surrounding district. If this were done 
a saving of about two shillings per head would be 
effected, and the men would gather the fruit of their 
labour. Officialdom says the law will not permit; but 
why not let the ‘‘hass’’ be beaten until he mends his 
pace? One man’s individuality is mainly responsible 
for the colony’s striking success in ‘‘ man-making’’— 
that of its superintendent, Mr. John Clarke, a born 
organiser. Everything goes at the colony with almost 
Kitchener-like precision, from the constructing of a 
reservoir to the building of chicken-houses. In the 
making up of little gangs to carry out the varied kinds 
of work, he chooses the men most carefully, knowing 
that whereas eT and ‘‘ Tom” may work together 
in harmony, ‘“ Bill’? and ‘‘Henry’’ will in all prob- 
ability do little or nothing. Then, again, he varies 
the work as much as possible, so that a man may not 
be sickened with the monotony that would arise from 
sticking an eight-inch fork into a hard clayey soil 
week after week, month after month. The favourite 
job of the colonists has been the making of the reser- 
voir, as the gang is larger and therefore livelier than 
any doing field-work, and there is always the pleasure 
that comes from construction. These men have-the 
pride of builders upon them, and feel themselves more 
than a cut above the others. TOYE VISE. 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Dec. 24. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 

**LADY MADCAP,’’ AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’S. 
Mr. George Edwardes’ record in musical comedy pro- 
duction has been one of unbroken success, but he has 
never won a better-merited ovation than that which last 

Saturday evening at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre was 
accorded to his latest production, ‘‘ Lady Madcap.”’ 
Here is a musical play—let Mr. Paul Rubens as _ part 
librettist, part author of the lyrics, and sole composer 
have due credit—-which is altogether above the average. 
Boasting no less than the ordinary successions of lovely 
scenes, frocks, and faces, of taking songs and sprightly 
dances, ‘L ady Madcap * excels most pieces of its kind 
by possessing a quite connectedly sustained plot and 
affording constant amusement and delight from start 
to finish. The plot—oh! need it be described? It is 
enough that it enables that inimitable impersonator of 
modern Dundreary parts, Mr. G. P. Huntley, to figure 
first as a trooper of Hussars and later as a confidential 
butler, and that the popular comedian, unspoilt by his 
Transatlantic tour, was never more happily suited or 
more happy in his humour. It is enough that Miss 
Adrienne Augarde, in the role of a peer’s madcap 
daughter wooing this same Trooper Smith in the guise 
of a lady’s maid, shows unaffected liveliness, and 
has two capital songs about a ‘‘little dog’’ and ‘‘ My 
Scarlet Uniform.’’ Better still, the composer and his 
associates have given every member of the cast a fair 
chance. Thus pretty Miss Delia Mason has a telling 
ballad ‘‘Who? Who? Who?’ sung to harp and 
mandolin accompaniment; Mr. Maurice’ Farkoa is 
allowed to warble as sweetly as ever; Mr. Leedham 
Bantock has his opportunity with a ‘‘ Beetle and the 
Boot ’’ ditty, and two such favourites as Mr. Emney _ 
Mr. Aubrey Boucicault have comic parts with great 
possibilities. 

THE NEW PROGRAMME AT THE PALACE. 
At the Palace Theatre, where that most versatile and 
alert of English comedians, Mr. Arthur Roberts, is 
still the chief attraction—only last week at the Palace’s 
twelfth anniversary performance he provoked uproarious 
laughter by presenting himself for an examination of 
his bumps at Professor Crois’s burlesque display of 
phrenology — the popular favourite and Miss Ruby 
Celeste have been appearing this week in a new and 
extremely droll farcical sketch. It is unnecessary at 
this time of day to say that Mr. Roberts is the most 
consummate mime on the English stage: a twitch of 
his ever- restless eyelids, a grimace of his plastic 
features, a momentary glance from his speaking eyes 
or an almost imperceptible simper, each is as eloquent 
as an ocean of words from any other actor. More 
pantomime, styled by that almost intolerable name, 

‘* Bill Bailey,’’ is supplied by the clever artists who 
are known as ‘‘The Follies,’’ and the highly popular 
Baby Elephants of De Gracia go through their now 
familiar series of ingenious and amusing tricks with the 
most engaging naiveté. Apart from these turns the 
most conspicuous feature of the Palace programme is 
the return of the ever-acceptable ‘‘ \White-Eyed Kaffir.’ 


THE LATIN PLAY AT WESIMINSTER SCHOOL. 
At Westminster School, where the Latin play has been 
an institution since Queen Elizabeth’s days, the reper- 
tory is now practically confined to four examples ot 
Roman comedy, the ‘‘ Trinummus”’ of Plautus and 
three of Terence’s works, including the ‘‘ Andria,”’ 
which is this year’s choice. In the ‘‘Andria’’ Terence 
owes his inspiration, as usual, to Menander, and 
has, indeed, derived his plot and title from one of the 
domestic comedies by which this author won fame 
at Athens. Its story is all about a marriage (what 
Terence play is not?) arranged by two elderly fathers, 
which both bride and bridegroom resent. The best 
of the performers last week was Mr. G. B. Wilson, in 
the réle of Davus; he, too, spoke the Prologue, which 
enumerates old Westminster scholars who have died 
during the year, and recalls the fact that Charles Wesley 
played Davus at Westminster in 1725. The Epilogue, 
with its skit on the events of the year, is. as witty and 
ingenious as ever, and includes among its palpable hits 
the clever pun ‘* Cedant arma Togo.”’ 
THE STAGE SOCIETY. 

Tolstoy’s play ‘‘The Power of Darkness’’ was _per- 
formed at the Royalty by the Stage Society on Dec. 18. 
The work, which is more a series of episodes than an 
organically constructed play, deals with a peculiarly 
sordid story of Russian peasant life. One woe treads 
fast upon another’s heels, and the peasant Nikita is 
driven by a temptress from crime to crime until at last 
he does not stop at child-murder, in order to conceal the 
disgrace of the temptress’s step-daughter. In the true 
story on which Tolstoy based his play, the woman who 
urged Nikita to crime eventually met her death at his 
hands, but the author shrank from the stage representa- 
tion of this as too terrible. It would have been, how- 
ever, a fitly ASschylean conclusion. As Nikita, Mr. 
Lyall Swete acted superbly, and Miss Conti, who read 
Miss May Harvey’s part at a moment’s notice, 
acquitted herself remarkably well. The play unfortu- 
nately suffered from an extremely banal translation. 








The reduction of the Pa// Mall Magazine to 
sixpence has in no way reduced its quality. The 
january number, which inaugurates the new era as far 
as price is concerned, maintains the former excellence 
of the publication both as regards literature and 
pictures. The number opens with a poem_ by 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, entitled ‘‘The Farmwoman’s 
Winter,’’ and there are articles and stories by Mr. 
John Burns, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Herbert Vivian, 
the Earl of Iddesleigh, Mr. Joseph Conrad, and many 
others. A subject which we ourselves have touched 
upon is ‘‘ The Great Zimbabwe Temple and the Land 
of King Solomon’s Mines,’? a more minute accouni 
of which is given by the’ explorer, Mr. R. N. Hall, 
F.R.G.S. Mr. Raven-Hill, Mr. Hedley Fitton, and 


Mr. W. Russell Flint are among the illustrators of 


a remarkable number. 
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(; REAT EASTERN mAL OW & Ys 


YOYAL RILISH AIL 
R B M 


HARWICH-HOOK OF 
HOLLAND 
D INING | ROULE TO THE CONTINENI 


Dairy (Sundays included), 


COR RIDOR 


4 i RAIN. 


and 
B REAKFASI1 ACCELERATED SERVICES 
10 
C AR. | BERLIN, DRESDEN, 
LErerw, 


TABLE D’HOTE 
DINNER and BREAKFAST. 


MUNICH AND VIENNA. 
Liverpool Street Station dep. 8.30 p.m. 


The Harwich-Hook of Holland Express Train is electrically lighted, heated throughout by y 
steam, and the temperature can be regulated in each compartment. 
Through Carriages and Restaurant Cars between the Hook of Holland, Berlin, 
Cologne, and Bale. 


ANTWERP, FOR BRUSSELS, vid HARWICH, 
Dep. from Liverpool Street Station at 8.40 p.m. every Week-day. 

_ DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands. Restaurant 
Car between York and Harwich, 

The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are Twin-Screw Vessels, lighted 
througiout by Electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 

HAMBURG by G.S.N. Cu.’s Steamers Wednesdays and Saturdays 

ESBJERG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the Royal Danish Mail Steamers of the 
U.S.S. Co, of Copenhagen, Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturda ‘ys 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, l.iverpool Street Station, London, H.C 


LIVERPOOL STREEL HOVEL adjoins the London terminus 
Particulars of H, C. AMENDT, Manager 


N UR TH 


LONDON RAIL WA Ys, 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 1004. 


TRAINS 
Every few Minutes to and from 
SHOREDITCH, 
for 
STANDARD THEATRE, 
‘‘Her Forbidden Marriage " ; 
The “ LONDON” and “CAMBRIDGE” MUSIC HALLS 
(Variety Entertainments) ; 
DALSTON JUNCTION, 
for the 
ALEXANDRA THEATRE, 
Pantomime: ‘ Cinderella” ; 
and the 
DALSTON THEATRE, 
“A Country Girl. 
Every Fifteen Minutes to and from 
CHALK FARM 
(for PRIMROSE HILL, REGENT’S PARK, and the BOTANIC and 
ZOOLOGICAL. GARDENS); 
HIGHBURY and ISLINGTON, 
for the 


AGRICULTURAL ag ‘WORLD'S FAIR, 


MARL BOROL G Ht THEATRI 
Pantomime : ‘* Aladdin ” ; 
Baie ACKNEY, 
In connection (by means of Covered Gallery) with Great Eastern Suburban 
Trains to 
CHINGFORD 
(for EPPING FOREST, &« 
VICTORIA PARK, 
BOW (for the PEOPLE'S PALACE), 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH and WILLESDEN JUNCTION 


Every Half-hour to and from 
KEW BRIDGE 

(for KEW GARDENS) ; 

SOUTH KENSINGTON 
(for ‘the sespa cae gs INSTITUTE, 

anc 
SOUTH KE pid TON and NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUMS): 
ith a Train S@rvice in connection with the 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
! 


Every Hour to and from 
RICHMOND, 


for 
TEDDINGTON (BUSHEY PARK) and HAMPTON COURT. 


FREQUENT TRAINS 
to and from 
FINSBL oe PARK 


ALEXANDRA PAI ACE, 
HIGHGATE (for HIGHGATE WOODS), NEW BARNET, HIGH BARNET, 
and ENFIELD. 


CHEAP THROUGH TICKETS 
will be issued on Christmas Day to 
SOUTHEND 
(Via the Tilbury or Great Eastern Route); also to 
BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH. 


Broad Street Station, December 1904 FRED. J. DUNN, General Manager. 


RG TON IN 60 MINUTES. — e he Pullman Limited. 
Every Sunday & Christmas Day from Victoria, 11.0 a.m., Return Tickets, res. 

BRIGH’ gil from Victoria. SUNDAYS at 11. ‘an, & 12.15 p.m, rst CL, ros. ; 

Pull re 12s JAYS at 10.5 a.m, Pullman ras, P Gtatlar Tickets to WORTHING. 
TBOU RN ym Victoria. Sundays 9.25 a.m., aa Cl. 10s., & 11.15 a.m. 

Pulinan 12s. Veek-days, 9.50 a.m., rst Cl. 1os., & Pullman re 
XHILL & ‘H ASTINGS.—On. Sunc lays from Victoria & London Bridze at 9.25 a.m. 
F ok Tpextull 10s., Hastings ros. 6d 

WEEK-END TICKETS to all South Coast Seaside places (Hastings to Portsmouth 
& Isle of Wight inclusive) from London & Suburban Stations, Fridz ays, Saturdays, 
& Sundays. 

Details of Supt. of the Line, Brighton Railway, London Bridge. 







) ae F THE ROYAL MAIL 
R. M.S.f - STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER-— MARCH. 


65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55 
VW INTER IN THE WEST IN DIES. 
YACHTING SI EAMEK for SPECIAL CRUISES 
ROUND ‘THE ISLANDS and SPANISH MAIN, 
anuary and February. 
Seven Weeks, 60 Guineas. Nine WeekS, 100 Guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


P. & O. 


Jan. 14.—To CORSICA, ITALY, yet oh ab a, 
Feb. 8.—To GREECE, THE HOLY LAN 
Mar. 22.—MARSEILLE $ and ahd 1E KA rag ts "GIE RS son LONDON. 


CRUISING YACHT «“VECTIS,” 
6000 tons. 6000 h p- 





For particulars apply to West-End “Offi e, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or to 


122, Le: adenhall’ Street, 
O.P.] FLEAS UR Ez 
de 
lhe ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE-will despatch the ss. “ ORIENT,” 5631 tons’ register, 
from London, Feb. 1, to PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, BAIL.EARIC ISLES, &c. 


10 DAYS for 8 GUINEAS and upwards. 


cu ris £& & 








From Murseilles, Feb. 11, to SICILY, PALESTINE, EGYPT, &c. 


C&T DAYS for 25 GUINEAS and upwards. 
Be 


From Marseilles, March 18, for GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, &c. 
9) 8 DAYS for 20 GUINEAS and upwards. 
~ Other Cruises to follow. 





Head Offices : 





§ F. GREEN and C } 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. J Fenchurch Avenue, 
For PASSAGE apply to the latter firm at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C., 
or to West-Lind Branch Office: 28, COCKSPU R STREET, S.W. 





*ANNES.—GRAND HOTEL DU PAVILLON.— This 
/ First-class Hotel offers every comfort. Splendid position os south Electric Light, 
Bath, &c. Beautiful Garden, Winter Garden. PAUL BORGO, Deis: acvnttat 


C4 hake ISLANDS.—LAS PALMAS. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL. (English). Electric light throughout. 

In the midst of its own beautiful gardens of about 20 acres, facing the sea. English phy- 

sician and tramed nurse resident. I:nglish Church. Golt, tennis, cycling, croquet, bilharis. 
THLE CANARY ISLANDS CO. (Limited), 5, Lloyds Avenue, E.C, 











WHY WINTER ABROAD? 


The Winter Climate of PENZANCE is unsurpassed; warm and equable, with 
abundant sunshine. Delighttul scenery. 


( ) UEEN’S HOTE PENZANCE. 
REDUCED TARIFF 

for Winter months, Dec. 1 to March 1: 10s. 6d. per day, or £3 10s. per week, including 

Apartments, Attendance, Full Board, Baths, &c. Speci: al terms to families for lengthene ci 
stay. Faces South, and has 175 ft. frontage to the Sea. re most Southern first-class 


Hotel in England. Beautifully furnished, with all modern comforts and conveniences. 
Illustrated Guide on application to Manageress. 


Also York House Hotel, Bath; Bull Hotel, Cambridge ; Royal Castle Hotel, Dartmouth. 


WHERE TO WINTER. 

I IARRITZ.—GRAND HOTEL. Lift to every floor. 
Electric Light throughout. C ~y~} > situated facing the ocean. The climate is 

as mild and delightful as that of Nice and This aplendid establishinent, facing the 
sea and baths, the finest situation in the town, Clone to golf and lawn tennis, is famed for 
its great comfort, excellent cuisine, and moderate charyes, surpassing all other hotels in 
the district. It is frequented by the elite, and is the ren iezvous of the E nglish Colony. 
During the winter season the terms are from 10 fr. per day, according to floors occupied 
All private rooms are carpeted, Great improvements have been introduced in the Grand 
Hotel. Entire house heated by caloriféres. A special onmibus meets the trains to convey 
visitors to the Grand Hotel.—Address, Mr. MONTENAT, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 

New Casino open all the winter, 


THE GENEALOGICAL CLASSIC. 


B URKE’S PEERAGE AND B4 RONETAGE, 
The PRIVY COUNCIL, KNIGHTAGE, and COMPANIONAGE. 
By ASHWORTH P. BURKE. 
67th Edition, 1905. 

Published at 42s. ; subject to cash discount. 

BURKE contains more information than any other Peerage. Of all Booksellers, or the 
Publishers, HARRISON and SONS, 59, Pall Mall, 5.W 

- HE 


AY LO CLE ER 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE AUTOTYPE PROCESS 
OF PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(CHRISTMAS AND 


N EW Y EAR’S 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable Presents. Their artistic character renders 
them especially suitable for decorative purposes in homes of taste, whilst their moderate 
cost brings them within the reach of most lovers of Art. 


“OMPANY, 


LONDON. 


ARTISTIC 
c= rz. 
Fe 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open (Free) Daily, from 10 to 6. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION INVITED 


“The ‘CORNHILL’ is always among the brightest of the magazines, dealing with an 
1 


unfailing variety of interesting matter.”"—DPunc 
THE CORNHAILL MAGAZINI 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 
Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the Postal Union, 
148., payable in advance. 


Mrs). MARGARET L. WOODS, 


“Sons of the Sword,” &c., 


For JANUARY. 


Author of “A Village Tragedy,” 


Begins in the January Number 
A NEW SERIAL STORY 
Entitled 


Ri G'S 


The JANUARY NUMBER contains in addition the following contributions : 


BLACKSTICK PAPERS. No.1. ** Jacob WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN. By 
Omnium. By Mrs. Richmond. Ritchie. Frank Sidgwick. 
With an U mapabi ished Sketch by Richard THE AMIsASSADOR’S STORY. By 
Doyle. { Lady Maud Rolleston. 
ROSE OF THE Pg D. Book IIl.|WEIGHING A WORLD. By W. A. 
Chapters XIII. By Agnes and|}_ Shenstone, F.R.S. 
Egerton Castle | THE HAUNTED BOAT: A Story of the 
THE TERCE NTENARY OF “DON | Norfolk Broads. By G. F. Bradby. 
QUIXOTE. By Austin Dobson. THE LAST ae THE PROCTORS. By 
A WELSH RECTOR Ov THE LAST ii rd Cap 
SENTURY. By His Honour Jur = Parry. eee) E. AND: OF ROMANCE. By Frank 
A RHODES SCHOLAR ROM Bullen. 
GERMANY ON OXFORD. By Haus c. D., FRIEND OF LAMB. By E. \ 
E. von Lindeiner-Wildau. tL ucas. 


-_ mn & R BV. oS ae. B. 





To be had of all Booksellers and Newsageuts, or direct from the Publishers. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 


YOYAL ITALIAN CIRCUS.—* Hengler’s,” Oxford 
AX ‘Cc ircus, W. Grand Xmas Programme. Unique. Over 200 Acting and 
Performing Animals, including the Acting Bear, Madame Batavia. Daily 3 and 8 
Ac gorse 1s. to 5s. Children half-price to ali parts. Constant change of programine. 
SPECIAL, NOTICE.—On and after Boxing Day, Three Complete Performances 
will be “Ley daily, at 11, 3, and 8, until further notice 


“ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPI.ED_ BRILLIANCE. 








~OL ISEUM. FOUR PERFORMANCES 


¥ a ides are | EVERY DAY. 
id « | TWO ALTERNATE 
ST. MARTIN'S LANE. PROGRAMMES. 


NOW OPEN. 








IWwWICE DAILY, 


At _12 0’clock and 3 o'clock. 
TWICE NIG ! 


*OLISEU IM. 
SB ee 











REVOLVING 
AU DITORIU M CHORISTE RS. At 6 o'clock and g o'clock. 
Doors open one hour before eacli Pertormance. 


*OLISEUM. BOOKING OFFICES 
EACH PERFORMANCE NOW OPEN 
LASTS TWO HOURS. From 10 a.m. to ro p.m. 
Seats in all Parts Numbered and Reservec 
Telegrams : ** Colise! um, London.’ ‘elephone No. : i541 Gerrard. 


*OL ISEUM. FOUR PERFORMANCES 
Boxes, <2 2s. and £1 1s. EVERY RNA’ 


Other Seats, ZR 
45., 35-5 2S., Is., and PROGR AMMES 


6d. 
Managing Director, OSWALD STOL!. 





O fk <UBSC RIP SION 


ww ro 








E ERM 
“THE ILLUS'tRATED LONDON NEWS,” 


PAID IN ADVANCE. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas Number) £1 9s. 3d. 
INLAND. ) six Months, 14s. Chiristinas Half-year, 155. 3d. 
Three Months, 7s.; Christmas Quarter, 8s. 3d. 
\ Twelve Months (i Acluding Christmas Number), £2. 
ABROAD. - Six Months, 19s. 6d.: Christmas Half-year, £1 1s. 
' Three Months, gs. 9d. Christinas Quarter, 11s. 3d. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, 198, Strand, 
in English money; by cheques, crossed * The Union Bank of London ”; or by Post 
Office Orders, payable at the East Strand Post Office, to THE IL1USTRATED LONDON 
NEWS AND SKETCH, LYb., 198, Strand, London, 








FINE ART PLATES. 


ETCHINGS, MEZZOTINTS, PHOTOGRAVURES, 
SPORTING PLATES, 

After ARCHIBALD THORBURN, HARRY NEILSON, and G. £. LODGE. 
Subjects for all purposes. Prices from tos. 6d. to £3 3s. 
New List of Hand-Coloured Plates now ready. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. INSPECTION INVITED 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 198, STRAND, W,C. 
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RECONSTRUCITION OF NOAH'S ARK BY A DANISH SAVANT: THE MODEL AS COMPLETED. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HAUERSLEV, COPENHAGEN. 














” 


STRANDED ON ARARAT: ‘*THE NEW YORK AMERICAN AND JOURNAL’S ADAPTATION OF THE DANISH MODEL OF ‘THE ARK. 


Herr H. C. Voet, Copenhagen, its the constructor of this model of Noah’s Ark. He has been assisted in his experiments by the Danish Admiralty. His model is 31 ft. long by 5°2 ft. broad, and is 

zi ft. high. Tt ts calculated to be one-fifteenth the size of Noah’s Ark, and Herr Vogt contends that his dimensions correspond with the tdeal measurements for large wooden vessels as laid down 

éy maval constructors. He believes the form to have been a right triangular prism, and during experiments he says tt behaves most excellently between waves, and drifts so quickly to leeward that 

perfectly smooth water was formed on tts windward ‘side. The model draws only g°5 tn. of water. The shape was determined by Professor D, Stmonsen’s new translation of the word Sormerly 
rendered “window,” in Genesis vt. 16, whereby the text runs—“ Roofing shalt thou make to the ark, and tn a cubtt shalt thou finish tt above.” 














AvocurAL Hanp CArriep BY RomMAN NAVIGATOR AS TALISMAN. 

















Photo. Cribb. Photos. from “The Scientific American.” 


A VICTORY OF FUNGUS OVER CONCRETE: Bronze OrRNAMUNTS FOR MASTS AND ANCHORS. MEMORIAL WINDOW TO DEAN FARRAR IN 
AN EXTRAORDINARY GROWTH. | RELICS OF CALIGULA’S GALLEYS NOW BEING RAISED CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


extraordinary fungoid growth, which occurred in the play- FROM LAKE NEMI. The window, which its the work of Mr. A. O. Hemming, was 


grounds of Stamshaw Council School, Portsmouth, forced tts was The finest artistic relic is a cap of bronze shaped like a unvetled in the Chapter House on Dec. 17. The scenes tn the top 

through three inches of concrete and two inches of asphalte. The lion’s head, with a ring passed through the teeth, There are tier relate to the early history of Canterbury, and include tnctdents 
> a rhe f y, 2 che - of lg « 2 ’ +, 7 fh. P : 3 

fungus grew toa height of nine inches, and the whole mass was also a Medusa’s head, a rectangular bronze grating, and pieces of in the life of Augustine, Lanfranc, and Anselm. In the middle 


inches tn circumference. The extraordinary leverage of lead pipe bearing Catligula’s name. The augural hand was tier the first subject 1s the martyrdom of Becket; and the 


WW , L, ts here "xe , able _ > ° e ° P P ps . 
growing plants ts here exemplified in a remarkable manner. fitted to a bronze cap, which had formed the terminal of a beam. subject in the lower tter 1s Queen Victoria’s Coronation, 
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Tun Mercuanism, 


ANY CRAFT A MOTOR-BOAT: THE ‘‘ MOTOGODILLE,’’ 


This contrivance, the work of « 


A MOTOR AND SCREW EASILY ADJUSTABLE TO SMALL 


a French engineer, conststs of a screw propeller fitted to a small Buchet motor. 


serves as propeller and rudder in one. The speed is a Little over stx miles an hour wrth a crew of six persons 








Photo. Haines. 


THE GREAT GAS EXPLOSION IN SOUTHAMPTON ROW: THE WRECKED SHOP 


AND PAVEMENT. 


Some workmen had gone to make alterations tn the eas tnstallation and found, after cutting the 
main, that they had forgotten the cap to stop tt. While one of them ran for this necessary implement, 


another was overpowered by the fumes, but was rescued. Some chance cause, however, tgntted the 


tremendous leakage, and a violent exploston followed; twelve persons were tnjured. 


CMM EN MMM ORB Ss 99 8 


ithgh bi YOSNSSS 








‘A ehh 
Photo. Topical Press. 
YET ANOTHER LONDON PLAYHOUSE: THE NEW SCALA THEATRE, 


OPENED DECEMBER I[9, 
The new house whitch the Chevalier Edmund Distin Maddick has erected on the site of the old 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre tn Tottenham Street was) appropriately opened by Lady Bancroft, who 
thus revistted the scene of her early triumphs. 




















LHe ** MoroGcopitte”? Ar Work. 
VESSELS. 


The whole contrivance ts fixed to the stern of the boat on a swivel, and thus the screw 

















Photo. Topical Press. 
FISHING FOR COAL: HOW POVERTY-STRICKEN LANCASHIRE REPLENISHES 
ITS CHRISTMAS FIRE. 
Necessity, the mother of invention, has taught poor Lancashire lads how to recover from the canal 
the lumps of coal dropped from passing lighters. They fix an old pail to a pole, knock holes in 
tt to give the water free passage, and then dredge for the coveted fuel, a rescuing of fire from 
water that proves how sharp 1s the pinch of winter in the North. 








Advance Photo, Agency. 
THE ‘‘ RIGHT-TO-LIVE’’ DEMONSTRATION: THE MEETING OF THE UNEMPLOYFD 
IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
Some three thousand of the unemployed met tn Trafalgar Square on December 18 at the tnvitation 
of the London Trades Council. Processtons came to the rendezvous Srom all parts of the Metropolts. 
Our photograph was taken at the moment when Mr. Ben Cooper, L.C.C., was speaking. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 
On Dec. 17 the historic town 
of Bury St. Edmunds, which 
has been visited by British 
monarchs during the whole 
course of our history, welcomed King 
Edward VII., as his Majesty, accom- 
panied by the Queen,’ drove from 
Culford Hall after a visit.to the Earl 
and Countess Cadogan. The open 
barouche and four conveying their 
Majesties halted in front of the Abbey 
gate, where the Mayor, Alderman 
Lake, read a loyal address recalling 
the old connection of the borough with 
the Kings of England, and dwelling 
on its present prosperity, with which 
his Majesty declared he was greatly 
gratified. Miss Joyce Lake pre- 
sented the Queen with a _ bouquet, 


THE KING AT 
Bury Str. EDMUNDs. 


St. Petersburg made Captain Klado a hero, and the Tsar 
has set him at liberty. These adventures have greatly 
enhanced his prestige in Russia, but they may not do 
him any particular good as a witness before the Inter- 
national Commission in Paris, if he should give evidence. 
Captain Klado sticks to the tale that he saw two 
Japanese torpedo-boats attack the Russian ships on the 


College, Oxford. A distinguished University career 
was followed by his election to a Fellowship of Trinity 
College, which, however, he preferred to discard in 
favour of the quieter life of a small living at Radley, 
where he founded the ‘‘Community of the Resur- 
rection.’? Dr. Gore has been Select Preacher at both 
Universities, Bampton lecturer, and Canon. of West- 
minster. His publications are 
numerous, and _ confined almost 
entirely to religious subjects. 

The new Bishop of Worcester 
was born in 1845, was educated 
at Winchester and at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and has been 
Proctor for the Diocese of 
Rochester in Convocation, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Winchester. For years past he 
has been chief of staff to the Bishop 
of Rochester, concerning himself 
chiefly with the work of the South 
London division of the See. 


and after various presentations had 
been made their Majesties visited the 
principal sights of the town. 


Photo. Whitlock. 
RIGHT REV. CHARLES 
GORE, 


Dr. Bardsley’s successor in the 
See of Carlisle was born in 1847, and 
was educated at the Manchester 
Grammar School and at Merton 


Photo. Ru Ss sedi. 
REV. H. YEATMAN- 
BIGGS, 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
THE VENERABLE J. W. 
DIGGLE, 


THE RIGHT THE 


NEW BISHOP OF WORCESTER. NEW BISHOP OF CARLISLE. FIRST BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. 


: The opening © 
THE HUNGARIAN of the Diet 
PARLIAMENT. at Buda- 
pest was celebrated by the 
most fantastic riot. Count Tisza’s political opponents 
assembled early and smashed the furniture. Legs of 
chairs were handed about as trophies, to which some 
of the distinguished rioters attached their autographs 
for the benefit of an admiring posterity. This post- 
poned serious business for a day. When Count Tisza 
endeavoured to state the position of the Government, 
the Opposition yelled at him for half an hour. He 
said the. Government would. appeal to .the constitu- 
encies; but this move will be met. by. the assertion 
that the result of such appeal, if favourable to the 
Government, cannot be recognised by the friends of 
liberty.” They must have the constituencies arranged 
to their liking, or they will fight in the next Parliament 
as they are fighting in this, and they will obey no 
laws the Government may pass. A pleasing prospect 
for democracy and free institutions in Hungary! 
Mr. At Pretoria on Dingaan’s Day, 
famous in Boer history, the 
body of Mr. Kruger was buried beside his wife. There 
was an impressive gather- 
ing, and the speeches of 
the secular Boer leaders 
were naturally full of 
. appeals to national senti- 
ment and unity. The irre- 
pressible Bosman, preacher, 
turned for comfort to the 
chronicles of the ancient 
Jews, and talked about 
the bondage which was to 
be followed by indepen- 
dence __—i regained. That 
note was not echoed by 
Christian De Wet, who 
declared that he was a 
loyal subject of the British 
Government. What the 
Boers desire is to preserve 
their nationality and language. Their nationality is in 
no danger, but the language can be maintained only 
by a people leading a pastoral life remote from modern 
conditions of civilisation. The more the Boers mingle 
with the other sections. of the community the more 
expedient they will find it to cultivate English, That 
lesson is already impressing the younger generation 
in a manner by no means to the taste of the Rev. 
Mr. Bosman. 


KRUGER. 


thoto. Elliott and Fry 


THE LATE REV. W. ABBOTT, 


VICAR OF PADDINGTON, 


The hopes of the Russian 
reform party raised by the 
congress of the Zemstvos 
have been rudely dashed by 
the action of the authorities. Last Friday the Muni- 
cipal Council of St. Petersburg was to have discussed 
the new Liberal programme similar to that recently 
adopted by the Municipal Council of Moscow. At the 
last moment consternation was caused by an official 
prohibition of any report of the debate. The Censor 
convened a meeting of all the newspaper editors, and 
informed-them that the late M. de Plehve’s secret cir- 
cular must be rigidly obeyed by all journals on pain’ of 
suppression. Hence- 
forth it becomes a 
criminal act to record 
petitions for the abo- 
lition .of autocracy, 
and the publication of 
the deliberations of 
the Municipal Council 
was accordingly ren- 
dered impossible. 
This contretemps has 
greatly depressed the 
Moderate Liberal 
party, the members of 
which fear, now that 
constitutionalagitation 
has been burked, that 
the lawless extremists 
will again resort to 
violence, and thus put the day of emancipation further 
off than ever. 


RUSSIAN 
MOVEMENT. 


THE 
REFORM 


Photo, Elliott and Fry 
THE LATEGEN. SIRR.C. STEWART, 


FORMERLY OF THE MADRAS CAVALRY. 


It cannot be said any more 
that the Tsar is not influenced 
by public opinion. Captain Klado was ordered under 
arrest by the Grand Duke Alexis for alleged garbling of 
facts in certain articles on the naval position of Russia. 


CAPTAIN KLADO. 


THREE 


NEWLY APPOINTED 
Dogger Bank, and he is quite certain that they were 
subsequently scuttled, and that their crews took refuge 
on English fishing - boats. A witness of this sort is 
evidently more at home in St. Petersburg than in any 
court of impartial inquiry. 

As we were enabled to announce 
in the last issue of this Journal, 
the King has been pleased to approve the translation of 


OUR PORTRAITS. 








THRICE MENTIONED IN STOESSEL’S DISPATCHES: GENERAL 
KONDRACHENKO, THE ENGINEER WHO FORTIFIFD PORT ARTHUR 


General Kondrachenko, who ts thrice mentioned in General Stoessel's 

recently published dispatches, ts, with General Vernander, responsible 

for the construction of the elaborate defences of Port Arthur, It 

‘will be remembered that we recently published a photograph that 

the blockade showing the General superintending mining 
operations on the Wolf Hills. 


had run 


the Right Rev.. Charles Gore, Bishop of Worcester, to 
the new See of Birmingham; the appointment of the 
Right Rev. Huyshe Yeatman-Biggs, Bishop-Suffragan 
of Southwark, to the Bishopric of Worcester; and the 


Photo. Sthaarwachter. Photo. Elliott and Fry. 


H.S.H. PRINCE BISMARCK, 


GRANDSON OF THE IRON CHANCELLOR. 


THE LATE 


WILBERFORCE, 


appointment of the Venerable J. W. Diggle, Arch- 
deacon of Birmingham, to the Bishopric of Carlisle. 
The first Bishop of Birmingham, whose High Church 
views caused so many expressions of dissent when 
he was called upon to succeed Dr. Perowne two years 
ago, was born in. 1853, the son of the late Hon. 
Charles Alexander Gore, brother of the Earl of 
Arran, and was educated at Harrow and at Balliol 


BISHOPS. 


FATHER BERTRAND 


College, Oxford. He has been Vicar 
of Mossley Hill, Rural Dean of 
Childwall, Hon. Canon of Liverpool, 
Canon of Carlisle, and, since last year, Archdeacon 
of Birmingham. 


A pathetic interest attaches to the personality of 
the seven-year-old Prince Bismarck, who bears 
his redoubtable grandfather’s Christian name of Otto, 
and whose birth, in the September of 1897, was hailed 
with such rejoicing and with such intense delight by 
Germany's Grand Old Man. Bismarck lived to 
see his grandson and ultimate successor attain the 
age of ten months, and it is said that even then Count 
Herbert and his father had already settled between them 
that the ducal title of Lauenburg and Schénhausen 
should never be borne by the head of their house. 
It is owing to this decision that the little Prince 
retains the name which will go down to posterity 
as perhaps the greatest in German history. Through 
his mother, who was before her marriage, in 1892, 
Countess Margaret Hoyos, Prince Bismarck has the 
noblest Austrian blood in his veins, His birth was 
preceded by that of two little sisters, and he has but 
one brother, Count Gottfried, who will be four years old 
next March. The four children live very quietly with 
their mother on _ the 
Prince’s estates, and are 
not likely to be ever seen 
at the Prussian Court. 


Wilbraham Frederick, 
second Baron Tollemache, 
who died on Dec. 17, was 
born on July 4, 1832, the 
son of the first Baron and 
his first wife, Georgina, 
daughter of Thomas Best 
and Lady Emily Stratford, 
and succeeded to the title 
fourteen years ago. He 
married twice—first, Lady 
Emma Georgina Stewart, 
daughter of the _ ninth 
Earl of Galloway; and 
secondly, Mary Stuart, daughter of the late Tord Claud 
Hamilton. Lord Tollemache was member for Cheshire 
for some thirteen years. 


The Rev. Walter Abbott died with pathetic 
suddenness while conducting service at St. James’s, 
Sussex Gardens, on Dec. 18. Mr. Abbott had been 
Vicar of Paddington for nearly thirty years, and was an 
active participator in.the municipal life of his parish. 


General Sir Richard Campbell Stewart, whose 
accident on Nov. 30 resulted in his death a fortnight 
later, entered the Madras Army in 1853, and served 
with distinction through the Indian Mutiny. He acted 
at various times as Military Secretary to the Governor 
of Madras, as Assistant Adjutant-General, and later as 
Quartermaster - General in that Presidency, and as 
Commander of the Burma District. 


Father Bertrand Wilberforce, of the Order of Friars 
Preachers, or Dominicans, who died somewhat suddenly 
on Dec. 15, was the eldest son of Henry Wilberforce, 
a nephew of the late Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop 
of Winchester, and cousin to the Bishop of Chichester 

and the Archdeacon 
of Westminster. He 
entered the Dominican 
Order at an early 
age, and was one of 
its most. eloquent 
preachers. 


Proto, Elliott and Fry. 
THE LATE LORD TOLLEMACHE, 


POLITICIAN AND LANDOWNER. 


Sir John Cheyne, 
K.C., is the ‘‘ commis- 
sion of one’’ appointed 
by the Secretary for 
Scotland to inquire 
into and deal with 
all questions of 
interim possession 
between the _ Free 
Church and the 
United Free Church. 
He is Sheriff of Renfrew and Bute, Procurator of the 
Church of Scotland, Vice - Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, and Convener of the Sheriffs of Scotland. 
He was called to the Scottish Bar in 1865; was a 
member of the Royal Commission on Tweed ana 
Solway Fisheries in 1895 and 1896; and acted as 
Chairman of the Boundary Commissioners for Scotland 
from 1890 to 1893. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
SIR JOHN CHEYNE, 


A ‘* COMMISSION OF ONE.” 
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THE KING. AND QUEEN Al TRY SY. EDMUNDS, DECEMBER 17: THE PR tNTATION OF THE MUNICIPAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE ABBEY GATE. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY COUSINS, 
Their Mayesties drove through Bury St. Edmunds at the concluston of their vistt to Earl and Countess Cadogan at Culford Hall. Before the gates of St. Edmund's Abbey, at the high altar of which 
the foundation of English ctvil rights was laid, thetr Majesties were presented with an address. A fuller account of the ceremony appears on another page. 








A CHRISTMAS DISH FOR THE KING-—-FAT CYGNET: FATTENING THE BIRDS FOR MARKET AT THE SWANNERY, NORWICH. 
PHOTOGRAPH SUPPLIED BY MR. J. Cox. 
In the swannery at the Great Hospital, St. Helen, Norwich, about a hundred cygnets are fattened for the table tn a swan-pit. The birds are liberally fed with the best barley and matze, placed in 
troughs below the surface of the water. A fat cygnet weighs about sixteen pounds, costs two guineas, and tts flavour ts said to be a compromise between goose and hare. Cygnet will appear tm the 
King’s Christmas menu, For the gravy, the Great Hospital issues the following rhyming recipe: To a gravy of beef (good and strong) I opine You'll be right tf you add half a pint of port wine: 
Pour this through the Swan—yes, quite through the belly, Then serve the whole up with some hot currant jelly. N.B.—The Swan must not be skinned. 
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T was Day when first I saw 
] him. Early in the morning I had received a 
telegram from my college chum Jack: ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas! Am sending you a remarkable pup. Be 
polite to him; It would have been just 
like Jack to have sent an infernal machine or a skunk 
rampant and called it a pup; I awaited the hamper 
with curiosity. 

When it landed I saw it was marked ‘‘ Dangerous, 
and there came from within. a high-pitched snarl ai 
every slight provocation. On peering through the wire 
top I saw it was not a baby tiger, but a small white 
bull-terrier. He snapped at me and at anyone or 
anything that seemed too abrupt or too near for proper 
respect, and his snarling growls unpleasantly 
frequent. Dogs have two growls—one deep, rumbled, 
and chesty: that is meant for polite warning, the retort 
the other mouthy and much 
higher in pitch: this is the last word 
before actual onslaught. The terrier’s 
growls. were all of the latter kind. 


late on Christmas 


it’s safer.*’ 


9 


were 


courteous ; 


He curled up on my feet in such a way that I was 
very uncomfortable and tried to readjust matters, but 
the slightest wriggle of a toe was enough to make him 
snap at it so fiercely that nothing but thick woollen 
bedclothes saved me from being maimed for life. 

I was three hours moving my feet—a hair’s breadth 
at a time—till they were so that I could sleep in 
comfort, and I was awakened several times during the 
night by angry snarls from the dog—I supposed because 
I. dared. to muscle without his approval, 
though once I did it simply because I 
was snoring. 

In.the morning I was ready to get up before Snap 
was. You see, I call him Snap—Gingersnap, in full. 
Some dogs are hard to name, and some do not seem 
to need it; they name themselves. 

I was ready to rise at seven. 


move a 
believe he 


Snap was not ready 


driving in a cab during the dog show, he caught 
sight of an elephantine St. Bernard taking an airing. 
Its size such enthusiasm in Snap’s little 
breast that he leaped from the cab-window to do battle 
and broke his leg. 

Evidently fear had been left out of his make-up 
and its place supplied with an extra amount of ginger, 
which was the reason of his full name. He differed 
from all- other dogs I had known before. For 
example, if a boy threw a stone at him. he ran, not 
away, but toward the boy; and if the crime were 
repeated Snap took the law into his own hands; thus 
he was at least respected by ali. Only myself and the 
porter at ‘the office seemed to realise his good points, 
and we only were admitted to the high honour of 
personal friendship, an honour which I appreciated more 
as months went by, and by midsummer not Carnegie, 
Vanderbilt; and Astor together could 
have raised money enough to buy a 
quarter of a share in my little dog 
Snap. 


aroused 


ever 





I was a dog-man, and thought I 
knew all about dogs; so, dismissing 
the porter, I got out my all-round-jack- 
knife - toothpick - nail- hammer- hatchet- 
toulbox-fire-shovel—a speciality of our 
firm—and lifted the netting. Oh, yes! 
I knew all about dogs. The little fury 
had been growling out a new kind of 
growl for each tap of the tool, and 
when I turned the box on its side he 
made a dash straight for my 
Had not his foot through the 
wire netting and held him, I might 
have been hurt, for his heart was 
evidently in his work; but I stepped 
on the table out of reach, and tried to 
talk to him. I have always believed 
in talking to animals. I maintain that 
they gather something of our intention 
at least, even if they do not understand 
our words; but the dog evidently put 
me down for a hypocrite, and scorned 
my approaches. At first he took his 
post under the table, and kept up 
circular watch for a leg. trying to get 
down. I felt sure I could have con- 
trolled him with my eye, but I could 
not bring it to bear where I was, or 


legs. 


gone 




















CHAPFER: II. 
Though not a regular traveller I went 
on the road in the autumn, and then 
Snap and _ the landlady left to- 
gether, with unfortunate developments : 
contempt on his part, fear on hers— 
and hate on the part of both. 

I was placing a lot of barb-wire in 
the northern tier of States. My letters 
were forwarded once a week, and I got 
several complaints from the landlady 
about Snap. 

Arrived at Mendoza, in North 
Dakota, I found a fine market for 
wire. Of course, my dealings were with 
the big storeékeepers, but I went about 
among the ranchmen to get their prac- 
tical views on the.different styles, and 
thus I met the Penroof brothers’ cow 
outht. 

One 


were 


cannot be long in the cow 
country without hearing a great 
deal about the depredations of the 
ever-wily and destructive grey wolf. 
The day has gone. by. when these 
animals can be poisoned wholesale, 
and they are a serious drain on the 


now 











rather, where he was; thus I was left 
a prisoner. 

I am a very cool person, I flatter 
myself—in fact, I am a traveller for a 
hardware firm, and we are not excelled 
by any but perhaps the nosy gentlemen that sell. wearing 
apparel. I lit a cigar and smoked cross-legged on the 
table, while my little tyrant below kept watch for legs. I 
got out the telegram and read it: ‘‘ Remarkable pup; be 
polite to him; it’s safer.’’ I think it was my coolness 
rather than my politeness that did it, for in half an hour 
the growling ceased. Inan hour he no longer jumped at 
a newspaper cautiously pushed on the edge to test his 
humour; possibly the irritation of the cage was wearing 
off, and by the time I lit my third cigar he waddled out 
t6 the fire and lay down, not ignoring me, however. I had 
no reason to complain of that kind of contempt. He kept 
one eye on me, and I kept both eyes, not on him, but 
on his stumpy tail. - If that tail should swing sideways 
once I might feel sure I was winning; but it did not 
swing. I got a book and put in time on that table 
till my legs were cramped and the fire burned 
low. About ten o’clock it was chilly and at. half- 
past ten the fire was out, and my Christmas present 
got up, yawned and stretched, then walked under the 
bed, where he found a fur rug. By stepping lightly 
from the table to the dresser and then on to the 
mantelshelf I also reached bed, and, very quietly 
undressing, got in without provoking any criticism 
from my master. I had not yet fallen asleep when I 
heard slight scrambling and felt ‘‘thump, thump,’’ 
on the bed, then over my feet and legs: Snap evidently 
had found it too cool down below and proposed to have 
the best my house afforded. 


SNAP. 


Drawn by E. Thompson Seton. 


so we rose at eight. He had little to say 
to the man who made the fire. He allowed me to 
dress without doing it on the table. 

As I left the room to get breakfast I remarked: 
‘Snap, my friend, some men would whip. you into 
a different way, but I think I know a better plan. 
The doctors nowadays favour . the ‘no-breakfast 
cure,’”’ 

It seemed cruel, but I left him without: food all 
day. It cost me something to repaint.the door. where 
he sctatched it—but at night he was very ready to 
accept a little food at my hands. 

In a week we were very good friends. He would 
sleep at. my feet then and allow me to move without 
snapping at them with intent to do me serious bodily 
harm. The, ‘‘ no-breakfast cure ’’. had worked won- 
ders; in three months we were—well, simply man 
and dog. Snap seemed to be without fear. If a 
small dog came near he would take not the slightest 
xotice ; if a.medium-sized dog, he would stick his stub 
of a tail rigidly up in the air, then walk around him 
scratching contemptuously with his hind feet, and look- 
ing at the sky, the distance, the ground, anything but 
the dog, and noting his presence only by frequent 
high-pitched growls. If the stranger did not move 
on at once the battle began, and then the stranger 
usually moved on very rapidly. Snap sometimes 
got worsted, but no amount of sad experience could 
ever inspire him with a grain of caution. Once, while 


till eight ; 


rancher’s profits. 

The Penroof brothers, like most live 
cattlemen,. had given up all attempts 
at poisoning and trapping, and were 
trying various breeds.of dogs as wolf- 
hunters, hoping to. get a little sport’ out of the work 
of destroying. the. pests. | 

Foxhounds had failed—they. were too thin-skinned for 
fighting ;.Great Danes.were too slow; and greyhounds 
could not follow the game unless they couid see it. 
Each breed had some fatal defect, but the cowmen hoped 
to succeed with a mixed pack, and on the day when I 
was invited to. join in a Mendoza.wolf-hunt I was much 
amused by the different dogs that, formed the pack. 
There were not a few mongrels, but there were also a lot of 
highly bred dogs,-in particular some Russian wolf-hounds 
that must have cost a lot of money.. Hilton Penroof, the 
eldest boy, ‘‘ The Master of Hounds,’’ was unusually 
proud of them,.and. expected them to do great things. 

‘*Greyhounds are too thin-skinned to fight a wolf, 
Danes are too slow an’ heavy, but you’ll see the fur 
fly when the Russians take a hand.’’ 

Thus the greyhounds were there .as runners, the 
Danes as heavy backers, and the Russians to do the 
important fighting. There were. also a couple of fox- 
hounds, whose fine noses were relied on to follow the 
trail if the game got out of view. 

It was a striking sight as we rode away among the 
Badland Buttes that December day, the ground bare of 
snow. The air was bright and crisp, and, though so late, 
there was no frost. The horses were fresh, and once or twice 
showed me how a cow-pony tries to get rid of his rider. 

The dogs were keen for sport, and on the plains we 
did start one or two grey spots that Hilton said were 
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wolves or coyotes. The dogs trailed away at full cry, 
but at night, beyond the fact that one of the grey- 
hounds had a wound on his shoulder, there was nothing 
to show that any of them had been on a wolf-hunt. 

‘It’s my opinion yer fancy Russians is no good, Hilt,”’ 
said Garvin, the younger brother. ‘‘I’ll back that little 
black Dane against the lot, mongrel an’ all as he is.”’ 

‘*T don’t un’erstan’ it,’’ growled Hilton. ‘‘ There 
ain't a coyote, let alone a grey wolf, kin run away 
from them greyhounds; them foxhounds kin follow a 
trail three days old, an’ the Danes could lick a grizzly.’’ 

‘*T reckon,’’ said the father, ‘‘they kin run, an’ 
they kin track, an’ they kin lick a grizzly, maybe, but 
the fac’ is, they don’t want to tackle a grey wolf. The 
hull darn pack is scairt— an’ I wish we had our 
money out o’ them.’ 

Thus the men grumbled 
away and left them. 

There seemed only one solution of the failure. The 
hounds were swift and strong, but a grey wolf seems to 
terrorise all dogs. They had not the nerve to face him, 
and so each time he got away, and my thoughts flew back 
.o the fearless little dog that had shared my bed for the 
‘ast year. How I wished he were out here; then these 
lubberly giants of hounds would find a leader whose nerve 
would not fail at the moment of trial. 

At Baroka, my next stop, I got a batch of mail and 
two letters from the landlady—the first to say that ‘‘ that 
beast of a dog was acting up scandalous in my room,’’ 
and the other, still more forcible, demanding his imme- 
diate removal. 

Why not have him express to Mendoza ? I thought. 
It’s only twenty hours; they ‘ll .be glad to have him. I 
can take him home with me when I go through. 


and discussed as I drove 


CHAPTER III. 
My next meeting with Gingersnap was not so different 
from the first as one might have expected. He jumped 
much vigorous pretence to bite and 
growled frequently, but his stump waggled hard. 

The Penroofs had had a number of wolf-hunts since I 
was with them, and were much disgusted at having no 
better success than before. The dogs could find a wolf 
nearly every time they went out, but they could not kill 
him, and the men were not near enough to learn why. 

Old Penroof was satisfied that ‘‘ thar wasn’t one ofthe 
hull miserable gang that had the grit of a Jack rabbit.”’ 

We were off at dawn the next day. The same 
procession of fine horses, superb riders, the big blue 
dogs, the yellow dogs, the spotted before ; 
but there was a new feature, a little white dog that 


on me, made 


dogs as 
stayed close by me; and not only any dogs, but horses 
as well, that came too near were apt to get a surprise 
from his teeth. I think he quarrelled with every man, 
and dog in the country with the exception of a 
She 
they 


horse 
bull-terrier belonging to the Mendoza hotel man. 
only smaller *than himself, and 


was the one 


seemed very good friends. 

I shall never forget the view of the hunt I had that 
day. We were on one of those large, flat - headed 
buttes that give a kingdom to the eye, when Hilton, 
who had been scanning the vast country with glasses, 
remarked: ‘I There he goes, toward Skull 
Creek. Guess it 

Now, the first thing is to get the greyhounds to see 
prey—not an easy matter, as they cannot use the 

and the ground was covered with sage-brush 


see him. 
%? 


*s a coyote. 


heads. 
called ‘‘Hu, hu, Dander!’’ and leaned 
aside from his saddle, holding out his foot at the same 
time. Dander sprang lightly from the ground, touched 
the foot and the saddle, and there stood 
balancing on the while Hilton kept pointing. 
is, Dander! sic him! sic him! down 
The dog gazed earnestly where his master 
en, seeming to see, he leaped to the ground 
yelp and sped away, while the other dogs 
followed after in a never-lengthening procession, and we 
behind them, losing time, 
with gullies, spotted with 
covered with rocks and that 


r Be 
dogs 


than the 
Hilton 


reached 


horse, 


rode as hard as we could 


for the 


b idger-holes, 


ground was cut 
and 
made full speed too hazardous. 

We all fell behind, but I was last, of course, being 

saddle. We could see the 
‘el plain or dropping from sight 
the other side, and we could 
see that the procession lengthened out. Dander, the 
greyhound, recognised leader, and as we 
mounted another ridge we got a glimpse of the whole 
chase—a coyote at full speed—the dogs a quarter of 
a mile behind, but gaining. When next we saw them 
the coyote was dead and the sitting around 
panting—all but two of the foxhounds and Gingersnap. 

‘* Too late for the fracas,’’ remarked Hilton, glancing 
at the two foxhounds. Then he proudly petted Dander. 
‘*Didn’t need yer purp after ail, ye see.”’ 

‘* Takes a heap of nerve for ten big dogs to face one 
little coyote,’’ remarked the father sar astically. ‘‘ Wait 
till we run on to a j 

Next day we were out again, for I made up my mind 
to see the hunt to a finish. 

From a high point we caught sight of a moving 
speck of grey. A moving white speck stands for 


sage, 


least accustomed to 


dogs flying over the 
in gullies to reappear at 


was the 


dogs 


grey.’’ 


antelope, a yellow speck for fox, a grey speck for either 
grey wolf or coyote, and which of them is determined 
by its tail. If the glass shows the tail down it is a 
coyote ; if up, it is the dreaded grey wolf. 

Dander was shown the game as before and led 
the procession —the ever-lengthening procession—grey- 
hounds, wolfhounds, foxhounds, Danes, bull - terrier, 
horsemen. We got a brief glimpse of the pursuit; a 
grey wolf it surely was, loping away ahead of the dogs. 
Somehow I got the impression thaf the first dogs were 
not running gzzfe so fast now as when after the coyote. 
But no one knew the finish of the hunt. The dogs came 
back to us, and we saw no more of that wolf. 

Sarcastic remarks from the various dog-owners and 
the father followed. 

‘* Pah—scairt—plumb scairt!”’ 
gusted comment on the pack. 
easy enough; but when he 
lighted out for home—pah !’’ 

‘‘Where’s that thar onsurpassable, fearless, scaired- 
o’-nort tarrier?’’ asked Hilton scornfully. 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ said I. ‘I am inclined to think 
he never saw the wolf; but if he ever does, I’ll bet 
he sails in for death or glory.’’ 

That night several cows were killed close to the 
ranch, and we were spurred on to another hunt. It 
opened much like the other. Late in the afternoon 
we sighted a grey fellow with tail up, not half a mile 
off. Hilton called Dander up on the saddle. I acted 
on the idea and called Snap to mine. His legs were 
so short that he had to leap several times before he 
made it, scrambling up at last with my foot as a half- 
way station. I pointed and he gazed earnestly, for he 
always was a serious little dog; but I ‘‘sic-ed”’ for a 
minute before he saw the game, and then he started 
out after the greyhounds, already gone, with energy 
that was full of promise. 

The chase this time led us, not to the rough brakes 
along the river, but toward the open upland country, 
for. reasons that appeared later, and we were close 
together as we rose to the upland and sighted the 
chase half a mile off just as Dander came up with the 
wolf and*snapped at his haunch. The wolf turned to 
fight, and we had a fine view. The dogs came up by 
twos and threes, barking at him in a ring, till at last the 
little white one rushed up. He wasted no time barking, 
but rushed straight at the wolf, and seemed to get him 
by the nose: then the ten big dogs closed in, and in 
two minutes the wolf was dead. We had ridden hard 
to be in at the finish, and though our view was distant, 
we saw at least that Snap had lived up to the telegram 
as well as to my promises for him. 

Now it was my turn to crow, and I did not lose the 
chance. ‘‘Snap had shown them how,”’ and at last the 
Mendoza pack had killed a grey wolf without help from 
the men. 

There were two things to mar the victory somewhat : 


was the father’s dis- 
‘“*They could catch up 
turned on them they 


first, it was a young wolf, a mere cub, hence his foolish 
choice of second, Snap was wounded—the 
wolf had given him a bad cut in the shoulder. As we 
rode home in proud procession I saw he limped a little. 
‘« Here,’’ I cried, ‘‘come up, Snap.’’ He tried once or 
twice to jump to the saddle, but could not. ‘‘ Here, 
Hilton, lift him up to me.’’ 

‘¢ Thanks, I'll let you handle your own rattlesnakes,’ 
was the reply, for all knew now that it was not safe to 
meddle with his person. ‘‘ Here, Snap, take hold,’’ I 
said, and held my quirt to him. He seized it in his 
teeth, and by that I lifted him to the front of my saddle 
and there carried him home. We cared for him as though 
he had been a baby. He had shown those cattlemen how 
to fill the weak place in the pack. The foxhound may be 
good and the greyhound swift and the Russians and 
Danes fighters, but they are no use at all without the 
crowning moral force of grit that none can supply so 
well as a bull-terrier. On that day the cattlemen 
learned how to manage the wolf question, and now 
they have little trouble, as you will find if ever you are 
at Mendoza—for every successful wolf pack there has 
with it a bull-terrier, preferably of the Snap-Mendoza 


country ; 


’ 


breed. — as 
CHAPTER IV. 
Next day Christmas Day, the anniversary of 
Snap’s advent. The was clear, bright, not 
too cold, and there was no snow on the ground. The 
men usually celebrated the day with a hunt of some 
sort, and now, of course, wolves were the one object. 
To the disappointment of all, Snap was in bad shape 
with his wound. He slept, as usual, at my feet, and 
bloody stains now marked the place. He was not in 
condition to fight, but we were bound to have a wolf- 
hunt, so he was beguiled to an outhouse and locked 
up, went off, I, at least, with a sense of 
impending disaster. I knew we should fail without my 
dog, but I did not realise how bad a failure it was to be. 
Afar among the buttes of Skull Creek we had 
roamed when a white ball appeared bounding through 
the sage- brush, and in a minute more Snap came, 
growling and stump-waggling, up to my horse’s side. 
I could not send him back; he would take no such 
orders, not even from me. His wound was looking 
bad, so I called him, held down the quirt, and so jumped 
him to my saddle. 


was 
weather 


while we 


A i i — 


I thought, ‘1 ’ll keep you safe till we get 
Yes—I thought—but I reckoned not with Snap. 

The voice of Hilton, ‘‘ Hu, hu!’’ announced that he 
had sighted a wolf. Dander and Riley, his rival, both 
sprang to the point of observation, with the result that 
they collided and fell together sprawling in the sage. 
But Snap, gazing hard, had sighted the wolf not so very 
far off, and before I knew it, he leaped from the saddle 
and bounded zigzag, high, low, in and under the sage, 
straight for the enemy, leading the whole pack for a few 
minutes. Not far, of course : the great greyhounds 
sighted the moving speck, and the usual procession 
strung out on the plains. It promised to bea fine hunt, 
for the wolf had less than half a mile start, and all the 
dogs were fully interested. 

‘« They ’ve turned up the Grizzly Gully,’’ shouted 
Garvin, ‘‘This way, and we can head them off.’’ 

So we turned and rode hard around the north side 
of Hulmer’s Butte, while the chase to go 
around the south. 

We galloped to the top of a cedar ridge and were 
ride through when Hilton shouted, ‘ By 
George, here he is! We’re right on to him.’’ 

He leaped from his horse, dropped the bridle, and 
ran forward. I did the same. A great grey wolf 
came lumbering across an open plain toward us. His 
head was low, his tail out level, and fifty yards 
behind him was Dander, sailing like a hawk over the 
ground, going twice as fast as the wolf. In a minute 
the hound was alongside and snapped, but bounded 
by as the wolf turned on him. ‘They were just below us 
now, and not fifty feet away. Garvin drew his revolver, 
but in a fateful moment Hilton interfered. ‘‘ No, no; 
let’s see it out.’’ In a few seconds the second grey- 
hound arrived, then the rest in order of swiftness. Each 
came up full of fight, determined to dash right in and 
tear the wolf to pieces; but each in turn swerved aside 
and leaped and barked around at a safe distance. 

Then the Russians arrived -—- fine big dogs they 
were. Their distant intention, no doubt, was to go 
straight at the old wolf; but front, 
sinewy frame and death-dealing jaws awed them long 


“* There,’ 
” 


home. 


seemed 


about to 


his fearless his 
before they were near him, and they also joined the 
ring; while the grizzly giant in the middle faced this 
way and that, ready for any or all. 

Now the Danes arrived, huge-limbed creatures, any 
one of them as heavy as the wolf. 1 heard their heavy 
breathing tighten into a threatening sound as they came 
eager to tear the foe to pieces; but when they 


plunging, 


saw him there, grim, fearless, mighty of jaw, tireless of 


limb, ready to die, if need be—but sure of this, he would 


not die alone—well, those great Danes, all three of them, 
were stricken, as the rest had been, with a sudden bash- 
fulness—yes, they would show him presently, not now, 
but as soon as they had got their breath, that they were 
not afraid of a wolf—oh, no! I could read their courage 
in their voices. They knew perfectly well that the first 
dog to go in was going to get hurt; but, never mind 
that; presently they would bark a little more to get up 
enthusiasm. 

And as the ten big dogs bounded around the silent 
vrizzly monster there was a rustling in the sage at the 
far side of the plain; a small white rubber ball, it 
seemed, came bounding, but little bull- 
terrier, and Snap, slowest of the pack and last, came 
panting hard, so hard they seemed like gasps—and 
over the levei the changing ring 
around the cattle-killer, whom none dared face. Did 
Snap hesitate? Not for an instant. Through the ring 
of the yelping pack, straight for the old despot of the 
range, right for his throat he sprang; and the grey wolf 
struck with his twenty scimitars. But the little one, if 
foiled at all, sprang again, and then what came I hardly 
knew. There was a whirling mass of dogs. I thought 
I saw the little white one clinched on the grey wolf’s 
nose. The pack was all around; we could not help 
them now. But they did not need us; they had a 
leader of dauntless mettle, and when in a little while 
the final scene was done, there on the ground lay the 
grey wolf, a giant of his kind, and clinched on the nose 
was the little white dog. 

We were standing around within fifteen feet ready 
to help, but had no chance till we were not needed. 

The wolf was dead and I hallooed to Snap, but he 
did not move. I bent over him. 

‘*Snap—Snap, it’s all over; you’ve killed him.’’ But 
the dog was very still, and now I saw several deep 
tried to lift him. ‘‘ Let go, old 
He growled feebly, and at last 


grew into a 


open, straight to 


wounds in his body. I 
fellow, it’s all over.’’ 
let go of the wolf. 

The rough cattlemen were kneeling around him now; 
old Penroof’s voice was trembling as he muttered: ‘I 
wouldn’t had him hurt for twenty steers.’’ 

I lifted him in my arms, called to him and stroked his 
head. He snarled a little-a farewell snarl, it proved, for 
he licked my hand as he did so—then never snarled again. 

That was a sad ride home for me. There was the 
skin of a monstrous wolf, but no other hint of 
triumph. We buried the fearless one on a butte back 
of the ranch-house. Old Penroof, as he stood by, 
was heard to grumble his first good word for a dog: 
‘‘By glory, that was grit—clar grit—ye can’t raise 


os 5 io fo 99 
cattle without grit! THE END. 
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OR, THE FAT KNIGHT 


Drawn By Percy F., S. Sprxce. 


A CHRISTMAS 


JEST AT THE INN DOOR, 


VICTIMISED. 
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THE WONDERFUL REVOLVING STAGE AT THE LONDON COLISEUM, OPENED DECEMBER 21. 


Drawn spy A. HuGu Fisner; Puorocrapn spy Bassano. 
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THE CHRISTMAS OFFERING IN THE VAL DI ROSE: A VOTIVE PAGEANT. 


Drawn. By RICCARDO PELLEGRINI. 


= 


A LIVING SYMBOL OF THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM: A REALISTIC CHRISTMAS MYSTERY IN THE ITALIAN HIGHLANDS. 


In the Val di Rose a popular custom which ts known as ‘The Offering” has been repeated for centuries on Christmas Day. Crowds of the faithful convey to the shrine 

gifts composed of vranges and pomegranates, gathered from each worshippers own farm, and place them at the foot of the altar of the Redeemer, who ts here represented by a 

boy holding a globe, and surrounded on all sides by olive branches, wax candles, and votive lamps. Every offerer wears the typical costume of the valley, and the men assume the 
traditional head-dress, This rite ts said to be connected with the visit of the Magi to Bethlehem, 
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Christmas at the Poohsellers. 


GIFT-BOOAKS FOR GIRLS. 


The children’s books this winter are as good as usual, 
but there is no superlative excellence among the gift- 
books for girls. We have travelled on from the goody- 
goody story that Kingsley flagellated as ‘“‘ The Narrow, 
Narrow World’’ and ‘‘ The Pumplighter’’; but its 
leisurely, conscientious workmanship seems to have 
been left behind with it, except in a few instances 
that will be noticed below. The late Miss Yonge’s 
mantle is still lying by in lavender, and our English 
Miss Alcott has not yet arisen. There is a tendency 
amongst authors and publishers alike to consider that 
a mediocre style and composition, not good enough for 
the adult public, will do quite well for their daughters. 
This may be justified by sales, but from the literary 
point of view it is inexcusable. 


Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Heroines "’ (E. Nister. 
7s. 6d.) cannot, of course, be accused of slipshod 
execution, for it is painstaking to excess; but then it 
is better suited to the ‘‘earnest’’ girl than to her 
more frivolous, everyday contemporary. It is hand- 
somely bound and illustrated, and would make an 
excellent prize. The more commonplace schoolgirl 
would probably prefer ‘‘ Mrs. Pritchard’s School”’ 
‘Chambers. 6s.), which is one of those bright, 
readable chronicles that Mrs. L. T. Meade turns out 
with so much industry and dispatch. Its juvenile 
heroines are rather given to involving themselves in 
unnecessary perplexities; but, when Mrs. Meade’s 
annual output is considered, we can only marvel at her 
ingenuity in devising any new variations, probable or 
improbable, of a. familiar theme. Mrs. Molesworth, 
who writes this Christmas for smaller girls, is another 
favourite, and she reveals once more the delicate, 
graceful touch that gives her work its distinctive 
charm. How many years is it since we read ‘‘ Carrots ”’ 
And here is ‘‘ The Ruby Ring’’ (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.), 
containing another Sybil; not as nice as Carrots’ 
Sybil, but quite as lifelike: a little discontented mortal, 
whom it took the services of a magic ring and an excur- 
sion into fairyland to convince of her ill-humours. The 
schoolroom will always have a welcome for Mrs. Moles- 
worth. The same may be said of Mr. Andrew Lang, in 
his capacity of fairybook editor.. This year’s ‘* Brown 
Fairy Book’’ (Longmans. 6s.) draws its material from 
many queer places, and we are delighted to find the 
Australian Bunyip taking his legitimate place among 
goblin monsters \Ve may note the new edition 
of Grimm (Blackie. 5s.) while we ate on_ the 
subject of fairy-tales It is a portly volume, admir- 
ably illustrated by Helen Stratton, and as prosperous- 
looking as an old friend should be. We turn reluctantly 
from it to the people in the ‘‘real’’ stories, so much 
less real and enchanting to us than the Frog Prince, 
and Dummling and Faithful John. 


? 


Messrs. Blackie and Son’s story-books are always 
astonishingly cheap, brightly bound, and well printed, 
if they do not aspire to great originality. This year 
they cover a wide geographical range, from the up-to- 
date Siberian adventures in ‘‘ Hope’s Tryst,’’ by Mrs. 
Marchant (3s. 6d.), to a striking little story of Saxon 
England by Emma Leslie, ‘‘ Gytha’s Message ’’(1s. 6d.), 
which we ave glad to see in a new edition. This 
might be used effectively as a_ stepping-stone to 
‘‘Ivanhoe’’—if the rumour that the rising generation 
has to be coaxed to read Scott is unhappily true. ‘‘A 
[rue Cornish Maid,’’ by G. Norway (2s. 6d.), deals with 
smugglers and all the rough-and-tumble of brushes with 
the coastguard and the pressgang in the neighbourhood 
of Newquay a hundred years ago. We wish the hated 
‘‘navy men’’ could have been exhibited in a more 
favourable light. If we may say so, Mrs. Norwity’s 
eulogies of the Cornish fishermen strike us as slightiy 
pirochial. However, this, too, is a new edition, and 
certainly the book has spirit enough to account for its 
popularity. ‘* Meg’s Friend,’’ by Alice Corkran (2s. 6d.), 
is much less sensational, being the history of a lonely 
little girl in a decayed London house. This is not 
the first time we have met that quaint and 
desolate orphan, apparently indigenous to the Blooms- 
bury lodging - house, and we prefer her in_ her 
chrysalis stage, when she acts as providence to the 
imp2cunious bichelor lodger, and supplies him with 
German sausage and marmalade out of her scanty 
savings, than in her glory as the baronet’s grand- 
daughter, even though we leave her a woman grown, 
with her hand resting (by the baronet’s instrumentality) 
in the fond clasp of the whilom lodger. This senti- 
mental finale seems to be looked upon as indispensable 
in the elder girls’ books; a convention which generally 
makes more for mawkishness than for entertainment. 
‘* The Girls of Wakenside’’ (Collins. 5s.), which is 
otherwise a brisk Rocky Mountain story, with plenty 
of riding and sport in it, ends in ‘‘ quite an epidemic 
of marriages,’’ to quote Miss Marchand’s own phrase. 
‘* Aunt Huldah,’’ by G. MacGowan Cooke and A. 
MacGowan (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.), another 
American tale, does not elude the common fate; but 
it concerns itself at least as persistently with a cha- 
racter study of the genial widow as with the young 
pzople’s love affairs. ‘‘ A Girl’s Ideal,’’ by Lady 
Gilbert (Blackie. 5s.), rambles through four hundred 
pages agreeably before it winds up a well-planned plot 
in the usual way, and it includes some Irish folk- 
lore, rather irrelevantly but with praiseworthy intention, 
towards the close. A _ stirring book, showing grip 
and power, is ‘Viva Christina!’’ by Edith Cowper 
(Chambers. 3s. 6d.); and ‘‘ Diana Polwarth, Royalist,’”’ 
by J. F. M. Carter (Seeley. 5s.), is another ‘‘ costume ”’ 
story. Its drift may be guessed from its name. 


‘‘Grit and character are as necessary for girls as 
for boys,’’ remarks the editor of ‘‘ Fifty-Two Stories 
of Grit and Character for Girls’’ (Hutchinson. §5s.), 
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and forthwith a hotch-potch of tales, good, bad, and 
indifferent—mostly indifferent- makes its appearance. 
‘The illustrations are bad; and the inclusion of ‘ Dolly 
Hardcastle’s Rosebuds,’’ which is a story of a young 
stockbroker’s ‘flutter’? in Rosebud mining shares, is 
an error of judgment, to say the least of it. Five of 
Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Tales of the Alhambra’’ have 
been inserted to fill up the last pages—which really is 
an amazing interpretation of even this elastic title. 


Stories of naughty children are always engaging, 
and though “The Terrible Tomboy ’’ (Gay and Bird. 
5s.) did not mean to be naughty, her adventures are 
well worth reading, partly because, as the author, 
Miss Brazil, says, Peggy ‘‘found the world a very 
pleasant place to be in.’’ So did Tony Sellinger in 
‘*The Deserted Palace,’’ by Emily Hohler (Blackie. Is.), 
whose convalescence in Italy brought him a_play- 
mate as well as a real palace to explore. ‘‘ Chips and 
Chops,’’ by R Neish (1s. 6d.), ‘‘ My Aunt Nan,’’ by 
Edith King Hall (gd.), and ‘‘ Nell, Edith, and Toby,’’ by 
Catherine Mockler (1s.), are three more of Messrs. 
Blackie’s inexpensive books for small boys and girls. 
The first is thin, but the two latter are both wholesome, 
fresh little stories, and the Fraulein's passage of arms 
with Nell in the last-named shows a genial knowledge 
of school-room evasions. 


FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE 

The most notable general characteristic of the children’s 
books this Christmas is undoubtedly the increased use 
of coloured illustrations, and the most successful of 
these are the simplest. Over-elaboration, which gives 
an oleograph effect, is the great pitfall of designers and 
colour-printers alike. On the whole, the matter of the 
books is really suitable for little people, though here 
and there, unfortunately, brutal ideas are suggested. 
Most children have a strong natural taste for horrors, 
which should not be encouraged ; but what we object to 
even more in children’s books is any hint of flirting 
and vulgar love-making. 

Once again ‘‘ Mr. Punch’’ has remembered his 
young friends, and his ‘‘ Christmas Book ’’ edited and 
illustrated by Olga Morgan (10, Bouverie Street. 65.), 
is a pure delight. Not only is there a long story 
about that most engaging young family, the Bastables— 
who, in the absence of the righteous Dora, occupied 
with ‘‘something catching’’ at home, have a particu- 
larly thrilling adventure—but there are many really 
beautiful coloured pictures—indeed, the whole book 
from the very dedication, which ‘‘is a secret,’’ to the 
last page, is worthy of E. Nesbit, who understands the 
mysterious minds of children. 


An original note is struck in ‘‘ Comic Sport and 
Pastime,’”?’ by Alan Wright and Vernon Stokes 
(Skeffington. 5s.), which is conceived in a vein of 
rather elementary but vivid humour. “« The Odd 
Fancies of Gwen,’’ by Gwen Forwood (Drane), 
contain some unusual stories, evidently for ‘‘ reading 
aloud’”’ to the little ones. Full of imagination and a 
certain thin charm is Dollie Radford’s fairy tale, 
** Sea-Thrift,’’ with not too numerous illustrations by 
Gertrude Bradley (De La More Press) It is amusing 
to contrast with this the rough, cheerful humour of 
‘*The Wonderful Story of Henny- Penny,’’ pictured 
by W. D. Adams (Heinemann. ts. net). Excellent, 
though not dedicated to the editor of the Sfectasor, 
are Miss Edith Carrington’s ‘‘ True Stories About 
Animals’’ (Blackie. 2s.). Mr. John Hassall is at 
it again in ‘*The Twins’? (Nelson. §5s.), and he 
exhibits the terrible contrast between the good twin 
and the bad twin in the most laughter - compelling 
manner. Many children will like ‘‘ Dutch Doll 
Ditties’? (Longmans. 2s. 6d.), which is illustrated 
with photographs of real dolls; and this naturally 
suggests an old friend who has been visiting a 
new country. ‘‘ The Golliwogg in  Holland,’’ by 
Florence K. Upton (Longmans. 6s.), is quite as 
odd and amusing as its numerous predecessors. 
Miss [:dith Farmiloe is another nursery favourite. This 
year she has written and illustrated ‘‘ Mr. Biddle and the 
Dragon ”’ (Skeffington. 2s. 6d.), the humour of which 
appeals quite as much to grown-ups as to the little 
ones. In ‘* Pixie Pickles’’ (Skeffington. 5s.) G. E. 
Farrow, of Wallypug fame, has told the adventures 
of Pixene and Pixette in woodland haunts, and they 
are gracefully illustrated by Harry B. Neilson. 


, 


For older children, Messrs. Hachette’s publications 
may be recommended as being amusing and interesting 
without being too offensively educational. Our old 
friend ‘‘Mon Journal ’’ 1903-4 (10 fr.) is a wonderful 
miscellany of stories, games, and pictures; ‘‘ Victor 
Hugo, Années d’Enfance’’ (3 fr.), by M. Gustave 
Simon, will delight thoughtful children; M. Dex’s 
‘‘Vers le Tchad”’ (3 fr.) is a most exciting tale of 
adventure in a balloon; while Madame Cheron de la 
Bruyére’s ‘‘ Fluette,’’ with Tofani’s spirited _ illus- 
trations (3fr. 50), is the very thing to give to a little 
girl. Really the cleverest thing that comes from Messrs. 
Hachette, though by no means the most suitable for 
children, is ‘‘ Grandeur et Décadence de Ratatin’”’ (2 fr.), 
which is simply Gulliver brought up to date with modern 
Paris for his Lilliput. M. Lans’ illustrations in colour 
are astonishingly vivid. 


Religious books for children are naturally a difficulty 
in view of the divisions of Christendom; but we can 
see nothing to object to in ‘‘ Stories from the Bible,’’ by 
Mrs. L. Haskell (Blackie. 2s.), except that some of the 
pictures are poorly drawn. 


We are inclined to think that those little people 
who can persuade their elders to get them ‘‘ Twelve 
Small Songs for Small People,’’ by Alicia Adelaide 
Needham”’ (Schott. 4s. net), will find the greatest 
enjoyment in singing and hearing sung these perfectly 
deiizhtful ditties. 
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THE REVIEWER’S CHRISTMAS. 

The reviewer drew his chair closer to the fire and 
hugged his solitude, for he knew himself an Ishmaelite 
among men, despite his rigid anonymity. It has never 
been actually confessed that he was the wielder of the 
stoutest bludgeon in the most ruthless of all critical 
journals, but the secret was open and the man was 
suspect. lor he lived before the days when the 
doctrine ‘‘ one good turn deserves another’’ had come 
to be accepted as the watchword of literary coteries. 
From these, indeed, he lived apart, and when he went 
into Society, it was society with a big ‘‘S”’ that never 
felt comfortable in the presence of mere ‘‘ writing- 
fellows’’; but ‘‘X was a power,’’ said those who were 
supposed to know, so X was received in very exclusive 
circles, where his name carried weight and inspired the 
awe of the unknown. 


He leaned back, and thought of the shrewd knocks 
he had dealt during the year, and it pleased him to 
reflect what he had done to keep the temple of literature 
well swept and garnished. He had given no quarter 
the old standards had been upheld. He glanced round 
his bookshelves: only masterpieces stood there. ‘The 
small fry whom he had for his sins to read went 
swiftly to the second-hand booksellers. There was no 
pleasure in them—and but little profit. How many 
years was it since he had seen anything of promise by 
a new writer? He could not remember. Not since 
but he read her book with great bitterness of spirit, 
and he hardly believed it was he who wrote that 
tremendous onslaught. He seemed to sit apart from 
himself and watch some other man do the unjust deed. 


It. had befallen how differently from his intention! 
Her work had been in a measure his work; his advice 
and sympathy had been hers ungrudgingly, and as the 
book grew, so, tco, grew his hopes. But just before it 
saw the light he learned how secondary, after all, 
was his place. Had his eye been keener, he ought to 
have detected the truth long before, so close did it 
lie to his own life. He was piqued at his lack of 
acumen, angry at what he was pleased to term decep- 
tion, although he knew well enough that only his 
egotism set up any claims to confidence. The devil, 
he admitted to himself now, it was that had entered 
into him and prompted him to dip his pen in gall. 
His pupil had come to him at his office in the first 
flush of a dawning success, and her gaiety and trust 
in him all but restored the better part of his man- 
hood. He gave no sign that he had read her secret. 
and talked lightly of the things of the hour. Relent- 
ing, he seized the proof-sheet of his ungenerous attack 
and would have flung it in the fire; but the realis- 
ation of what he had lost stung the green devil anew, 
and he fell before a fresh temptation. He pushed the 
proof as though by accident nearer his visitor, and, 
excusing himself for a moment, left the room. 


When he returned he had courage for one glance 
at her face, and saw it striving to avoid an admission. 
Still outwardly calm and smiling, she took leave; but 
he knew he had had his revenge, and it satisfied him — 
for a moment. He had still three hours before the 
damning critique should be past his power to recall, 
and on this Christmas Eve he lived through them 
again up to the moment when the fiend prevailed. 
From that day he had known how empty life could 
be. Often he caught himself imagining a guest that 
had made his dingy work-room an enchanted palace; 
he would listen for her footstep, and at times he heard 
again the rustle of her dress, or thrilled to her touch and 
the comfort of her great sustaining presence. But as 
years went on, the phantom came more rarely. At no 
visit had he dared to meet the dear ghost’s eyes 


The hour crept on towards midnight, and the 
unmelodious waits invited the wakeful and the rudely 
awakened, on the assumption that they were good 
Christian men, to ‘‘ Rejoice! Rejoice!’’ The man of 
letters returned from his fancies and growled at the Yule- 
tide minstrels, against whom he bore. an old grudge, 
for they always seemed to amend one carol so as to 
rebuke him. ‘‘Good quill towards men,’’ he thought 
they sang, and he resented the advice. Once or twice 
since his fall he had honestly commended a piece of 
work. Was it twice, or only once? But there was 
littie or no merit on this barren earth. She—insistent 
ghost—was acclaimed by others as one of the few 
truly great ones. Even his venom had not prevailed 
against her. He had paid, too, in other ways for his 
transgression. A rival in letters had more than once 
referred, with delicate irony, to his journal’s historical 
failure to estimate at its true worth the first of one 
woman’s novels. But that punishment seemed light 
at the moments when he stood face to face with the 
loss of her friendship. Her forgiveness? Impossible, 
he could not sue for it. 


Even if she pardoned him, what would such poor 
remnants of friendship avail; and the broken strands 
could never be gathered up again. It was best to let 
the past bury its own dead. And yet the amende was 
owing, and should be paid. He would ask no answer. 
He would be content that he had, on his part, acknow- 
ledged himself despicable. Atonement to her he 
knew was impossible. But henceforth he would exercise 
a larger charity. 


The letter lay before him, written. It said little. 
His professional judgment told him it was adequate ; 
he realised that it was almost a work of art, and hated 
himself for the self-conscious verdict. But that is the 
critic’s bane. He fought with false hopes of a 
reconciliation. That was not for him. He rose, and 
put on his cloak to go to the post, when his eye fell on 
the unopened evening paper. Turning it over care- 
lessly, he started, and read one announcement, not once, 
but many times. Then slowly tearing the letter he 
had written, he held the now useless lines to the 
candle-flame and watched them shrivel into ashes. 
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THE NEW MUSICAL PLAY AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE. 


Sketcues py RALPH CLEAVER. 
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SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM ‘LADY MADCAP,” 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
THE CARE OF THE YOUNG. 

The end of the year proverbially finds civilised mankind 
in a mood which, if it cannot be described as sentimental 
in character, is at least marked by an invasion of kindly 
thoughts and by an exercise of goodwill to their fellows. 
‘*Peace and goodwill,’’ let us hope, are more than 
mere traditions, and even if the influence of Yule and 
the New Year’s advent be regarded as of temporary 
character only, it is at least reasonable to suppose that 
none of us can be any the worse for the renewal of 
the spirit of humanity which the associations of the 
festival tend to evoke. The present season is one 
particularly adapted for the exercise of all the charity, 
kindness, and thought we can afford to bestow on our 
poorer neighbours. Commercial depression resulting 
in the compulsory discharge of workmen, a condition 
of social unrest, and the prospects of a severe winter, 
are items that conduce to raise grave reflection in our 
minds. Prominent among the social questions which 
have cropped up at this season stands ‘‘ the cry of the 
children ’ and earnest souls among us regard the 
problems of neglected child-life as among the most 
crying that await solution. 


There is first of all the matter of feeding and clothing 
the children. Leaving out the too numerous cases in 
which the vice and drunkenness of parents are respon- 
sible for the neglect of offspring, there are in every 
great centre many cases where the hardships of life 
prevent parents from being able to discharge their 
natural duties towards their offspring. Let us bear in 
mind that we are dealing here with the units which are 
to represent the men and women of the future. If each 
generation, as it is, is responsible for the health, vigour, 
and welfare of the next, it is obvious that the failure to 
provide the conditions of healthy existence to-day will 
result in a large present mortality, and also in the 
survival of a weakly population unfit to do the world’s 
work in an effective fashion. It is a case, here, not of 
dealing with the inadequate feeding, clothing, and 
housing of adult frames, but with the nutrition of 
growing bodies. Feeding the children is really the work 
of body-building, and it is now that the question is 
determined whether the future will see the living edifice 
represented by strong and efficient frames, or, con- 
versely, by what we may term jerry-built structures. 


The list of children’s troubles, however, is not ended 
with the recital of their need for food and clothing. 
Probably as a result of the lack of life’s necessities, and 
partly also as a consequence of parental apathy, we 
come face to face with defects of body, which seriously 
handicap the future welfare of the young. The Civic 
Society of Glasgow recently listened to an admirable 
address by Dr. A. K. Chalmers, the Medical Officer 
of Health of that enormous city. I am of opinion 
that Glasgow, by reason of its great population and 
by reason of other causes, presents more typical 
illustrations of social conditions, good and bad, than 
any other city I know. We can learn much regarding 
the effect of social conditions on life from the reports 
which Dr. Chalmers and his colleagues periodically 
prepare. At the recent meeting Dr. Chalmers threw 
a lurid light upon the state of matters existing among 
the school-children of the city in respect of eyesight, 
and also regarding their feeding. 


Some 600 children from four selected schools were 
xamined. Of these 19 per cent. suffered from diseased 
lands, mostly of a tubercular character, and therefore 

indicating a grave constitutional taint. Four per cent. 
showed definite lung troubles, and heart disease pre- 
vailed in § per cent. of those examined. The throat 
and nose suffered to the extent of 61 per cent. of the 
children, and skin troubles were reckoned at nearly 
g per cent. The deformed chest, which is the result 
of poor bone-nourishment, was found in 16 per cent. 
Glasgow has always had a reputation for the prevalence 
of rickets and allied bone-disorders. With regard to 
defective ears, the proportion was 27 per cent. 


e 
o 
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Now these records can, of course, be paralleled 
in most other big centres of population. We may 
legitimately assume that to-day a terrible amount of 
physical deficiency prevails among children, and social 
reformers are naturally inquiring regarding the means 
to be adopted by way of-telief, cure, and prevention of 
such crying evils. One phase of the remedy is un- 
doubtedly found in the question of feeding and clothing. 
Here philanthropy steps in to replace parental inability 
or neglect; but it must strike one that, having regard to 
the enormous amount of material, so to speak, to be 
dealt with, private charity must prove inadequate to 
meet the exigencies of the case. The Poor Children’s 
Dinner Table Society in Glasgow gives to about 
12,000 children meal daily during the winter 
months, and other agencies on a smaller scale sup- 
plement this work. It is all philanthropic, all admir- 
able, but it only touches the fringe of the case, and 
every year requires a repetition of the charity. We 
get ‘‘no forrarder’’ in the matter, and when we read of 
children whose midday hunger is appeased by a bowl 
of tea (which is not a food), unsweetened and destitute 
of milk, taken with bread without butter, we may well 
cease to wonder that child-life goes to the wall in this 
terrible struggle for existence. 


one 


We are accumulating a mass of facts which must 
certainly form the basis of some national movement or 
other directed towards the physical salvation of the 
children of the masses. Surely there will come a decided 
attempt to institute some national scheme for their 
rescue. The vicious parents will be prosecuted and 
made to work for their children’s bread, and the 
righteous poor will be helped. Among our aspirations 
at this season we may well hope for the better- 
ment of the bairns, for they are in a “ parlous 
state.”’ ANDREW WILSON. 


CHESS. 


To CorresponvENts.—Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor. 


G Stittincrireet Jounson.—Your problem appears to be sound, and is 
marked for insertion. 

P Daty (Brighton).~ Your solution was quite right, only you looked for 
the acknowledgment a little too soon. roblems shall be examined. 
Baxarst Das (Moradabad .—We are much obliged, and trust to find 

your new contribution fully up to your usual standard. 

Correert Sonurions oF Prourems Nos. 3153 to 3155 received from 
lanarsi Das (Moradabad); of No. 3160 from C Field Junior (Athol, 
Mass.! and Frank William Atchinson (Lincoln); of No. 3161 from 
Eugene Henry (Lewisham), Frank William Atchinson, A G (Pancsova), 
and Albert Wolff: Putney) ; of No. 3162 from Clement C Danby, Charles 
Burnett, T W W (Pootham), T Roberts, Eugene Henry, Frank William 
Atchinson, Thomas Charlton (Clapham Park), and Fire Plug. 

Corr cr Sotvurioxns oF Prostem No. 3163 received from Clement C 
Danby, E G Rodway (Trowbridge), Shadforth. F Henderson (Leeds), 
James W North (Westward Ho), Doryman, Joseph Cook, R Collins 
Brockley), C C Haviland (Frimley Green), Worters (Canterbury), 
G Bakker (Rotterdam), Charles Burnett, J A Hancock (Bristol), Eugene 

enry (Lewisham), Hereward, Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), L Desanges 
West Drayton), Rev. A Mays (Bedford), Laura Greaves (Shelton), 
The Tid, F Ede (Canterbury), Stephen Bishop (London Docks). 
W Hardman Oldham), Jane Neill (Penzance', B Cafferata, J A S 
Hanbury ( Birmingham), A W Roberts (Sandhurst), H A Sims (Stockwell), 
G T Hughes (Dublin), E J Winter-Wood, Albert Wolff (Pu'ney), H S 
Rrandreth (Weybridge), A F Brophy, Mark Dawson (Horsforth), F R 
ickering (Forest Hill), Café Glacier (Marseilles), Sconic (Anglesey), 
Sorrento, TW W (Bootham), A F Finch (Brighton), T Roberts, Joseph 
Willcock (Shrewsbury), W Hopkinson (Derby), G Stillingfleet Johnson 
(Cobham), Thomas Charlton (Clapham Park), and H J Plumb (Sandhurst). 


Sotution oF Prositem No. 3162.—By Sorrento. 
WHITE, BLACK, 
1. Kt to R 5th K to K sq 
2. Kt to B 6th (ch) K to B sq 
3. B to R 6th, mate. 
If Black play 1. K to K 3rd, 2. B to B 4th (ch); if 1. R takes Q, 2. Kt to Kt 7th, etc. 


PROBLEM No. 3165 (‘* N-o&t F-antaisig’’).—By Mrs. W. J. Bairp. 
v BLACK. F 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in two moves 


CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game played in the Championship Tournament of the City of London Chess 
Club between Messrs. G. E. WAinwriGut and F. E. HAmonp. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 

BLACK (Mr. H. wuHite (Mr. W.) 
P to K 4th 17. B to Kt 3rd 
Kt to Q B 3rd 18. Q to R sth B to R sth 
P to Q R 3rd | 19. Pto B sth Q to B 3rd 
Kt to B 3rd Disposing at once of all White's expect- 
B to K 2nd | ations. 

P to O Kt 4th 20. R to Q sq Kt to K and 
P to Q 3rd | 21. Kt to Q 2nd Q to Q sth (ch) 
P to K R 3rd 22. K to R sq R to Kt 2nd 

| 23. Q to K 2nd Castles 

24. Kt to B 4th 
Q takes P (ch) 1s no good. because there is 
nothing to follow up with, and R to K Kt sq 


is threatened. 


BLACK (Mr. H. 
R to K R and 


wuite (Mr. W. 
. Pto K 4th 
. Kt to K B 3rd 
3 to Kt sth 
. Bto R 4th 
. Castles 
6. R to K sq 
7. Bto Kt 3rd 
. Pto K R 3rd 
9. PtoQ R 4th 
Ss curious to note the effect of any 
he recognised lines of an 
ven of White's calibre 
Z play on the centre 
of the board was essential. 
P to Kt sth 
Pto K Kt 4th 
skilfully directed 
point, the attack 
, to remain there 


24. Q to B 7th 
25. Q takes Q B takes Q 
26. K to B s« 3 to QO sth 
27. Pto Bét R to Kt 5th 
White's position is quite hopeless and 
Black has an effective escape from every 
danger. 
P to Kt 5th | 28. B to K 3rd 
B to Q and 29.Q0 Rto K sq 
K Kt takes P 30. BK takes B 
Q Kt takes P 31. R takes R 
Kt takes Kt . Kt to QO 2nd 
33: Rto K B sq 
34. Kt takes Kt 
35- R to B 4th 
30. Kt to Q 2nd 
7- K to R and R to K 7th 
38. Kt to B 4th R takes B P 
White resigns. 


9. 

10. Pto R sth 

By this clever move, 
against W 2's ak 
passes into Bla 
for the rest of the gz 
ir. P to Q 4th 
12. Bto R 4th 
13. R P takes P 
14. P takes P 
15. Kt takes Kt 
16. Pto K B 4th 

Tise sole virtue of this hazardous defence 
is that at is a ssive. i : 
hov r, st n 
no reinforcements to sustain his attack 
Queen and Pawns 


16. Kt to Kt 3rd 


Kt to B 3rd 
R takes K P 
R takes R 
Kt takes BK 
R to K sq 
Kt takes B 
R to K 4th 
P to B 4th 
K to B 2nd 


SOME HOLIDAY PROBLEMS. 
No. 1.—By S. Loyp 
VU dite: K at K 4th, Q at K Kt 4th, Kt at Q 5th, R at Q B 8th. 
Black: K at Q 3rd, P at K Kt 4th. 
White mates in two moves. 
No. 2.—By H. Toscant. 
White: K at Q B 7th, R at K R 4th, Bs at K sq and K Kt 8th, Kt at K B 
5th, Ps at O Kt 2nd and K 2nd. 
Black: K at Q B 4th, Ps at K 4th and 5th, and Q Kt 3rd. 
White mates in two moves. 
No, 3.—By A. F. Mackenzie. 
White: K at Q R sq, Q at K R 4th, Kts at Q 8th and Q 6th, B at Q 
Kt 8th, Ps at Q Kt 4th and K Kt 3rd. 
Black: K at K 4th, Kts at K Kt 2nd and K R 6th, Ps at Q 2nd and Q 4th. 
White mates in two moves. 

‘No. 4.—By Goprrey Heatucore ‘original contribution). 
White: K at QO B znd, Q at O Kt 5th, Kt at OQ B sq, P at K R and. 
Slack: K at K 8th, Kt at K B 5th, Ps at K Kt 2nd and K B 7th. 

White mates in three moves. 

No. 5.—By P. H. WILtIAMs. 
White: K at Q and. R at K Kt 2nd, Bs at K R jrd and Q Kt 8th. 
Black: K at K B 6th, P at Q B 4th. 

White mates in three moves. 

No. 6.—By H. Maxwetr Pripeaux. 

White: K oe Kt sq, Q at K Kt 7th, R at Q 3rd, Kt at Q B 4th. 
Black: K at K 3rd, P at Q 5th. 

White mates in three moves. 

Solutions will be acknowledged. 


The Barmen Chess Club announces in connection with an International 
Chess Congress, to be held during 1905 a problem tournament for mates 
in two, three, and four moves. The problems must be original and not 
previously published, and are to be sent in by March 1, 1905. ‘There are 
other rules, which can be obta ned from the secretary, Herr Schroder, 
Barmen, Herlinerstrasse 45. 


PENETRATION OF SHIPS’ ARMOUR 
BY PROJECTILES. 
BY CAPTAIN F. G. JACKSON. 


No nation approaches the position held to-day by 
Great Britain as a maker of war-ships, though other 
countries—notably, Germany—do something in that 
way, and far more in supplying armament, such as 
guns and rifles and even in guns, one English 
firm alone has turned out, within the last ten years, 
no fewer than 4225 machine-guns, small quick - firing 
guns, and pieces of larger calibre of from 5in. to 
12in. In armour-plating for war-ships, not less than 
200,000 tons, from 2in. to 18 in. thick, have been manu- 
factured in Great Britain during the last ten years, 
from the older compound iron and steel armour to 
the mild, nickel, Harveyed, Krupp-cemented, and Krupp 
non-cemented steel plates of to-day. 

A constant struggle is always going on between the 
firms that make armour-plates and those that make 
guns and projectiles, though these firms are often rival 
departments of the same great establishment. The old 
armour-plates of wrought-iron could keep out shells of 
a diameter equal to their own thickness, except at short 
ranges. The Palliser shot, however, with hardened 
point, soon disqualified iron plates. Then a steel face 
was welded to a wrought-iron back; this was beaten, 
and then plates were made wholly of steel. A _ fresh 
advance in projectiles was met by various hardening pro- 
cesses applied to the face of the steel plate. A splinter 
of Krupp-hardened steel, it is said, will scratch glass like 
a diamond. This intensely strong resistive had the effect 
of either throwing off the projectiles when they struck 
at an angle, or of breaking them up, even when they 
penetrated the plate. 

The makers of projectiles responded by fitting the 
points of their missiles with softer caps of mild-steel, 
so that they should ‘“ bite’’ on the plates instead of 
slipping off when striking at an angle, and should be 
protected and supported in penetrating the plates. This 
cap — one effective variety of which is known as the 
‘* Johnson cap ’’—is the last word up to the present of 
the ‘‘ attack ’’ as against the ‘‘ defence.”’ 

All modern projectiles are fired from rifled guns, 
and are cylindrical in shape, with conical heads. To keep 
them point first, and to correct deviation from the course, 
they are made to revolve on their own axis while 
travelling: this is the purpose of the rifling of the gun 
with spiral grooves. The projectile is made to follow 
the grooves by having a ‘‘ driving band’’ of copper on 
the shell which is rather larger in diameter than the 
bore of the gun, and is forced into the grooves by the 
explosion of the charge, compelling the projectile to 
follow the grooves. The latest American invention is to 
fit the projectile with ball-bearings to avoid friction and 
damage to the grooves and inner tube of the gun; if 
practicable, this should enable an even higher velocity, 
and thus a longer range, to be obtained from guns. 

Projectiles are divided into two classes, according 
as they are designed for destroying and _ piercing 
material obstacles or for killing men. In the first class 
come armour - piercing solid shot and_ shell, and 
‘*common shell’ filled with gunpowder or with high 
explosives, such as guncotton, lyddite, mélinite, etc. 
‘The second class is chiefly shrapnel shell, but there is 
also ‘‘ segment shell,’? and common shell may be used 
for the purpose—besides ‘‘ case shot,’’? which scatters 
its bullets from the mouth of the gun, and is only 
available at very short range. 

Armour-piercing shot are solid projectiles made of 
the very best steel, and hardened on the head to give 
them more power of penetration. Armour - piercing 
shells are similar, but have a comparatively small 
bursting charge of powder or some high explosive, 
to be fired by a fuse at the base of the shell. To 
place the fuse at the nose of the shell would weaken 
it too much for penetrating armour. The solid shot 
goes through plates better, but does far less damage, 
as the shell explodes inside the plating of a ship 
or in the wall of a fort. Very satisfactory results 
are now obtained by fitting these armour-piercing pro- 


jectiles with the ‘‘ Johnson cap”’ of soft steel, already 


mentioned ; with this cap a _ projectile that would 
otherwise fail to perforate a hardened steel plate will 
sometimes go right through it and explode on the 
other side. 

Common shells are not specially hardened like 
armour-piercing projectiles, and have a much larger 
bursting charge. They may get through their diameter 
of wrought iron, but hardened steel need only be more 
than half their diameter to repel them; for instance, 
common shell from a 6-in. gun would not get through 
four inches of Krupp armour. Common shells, if filled 
with powder, are often sharp-pointed, with a base fuse; 
for high explosives the fuse is in the nose of the 
shell, owing to the danger of a premature explosion 
inside the gun. 

Shrapnel shells, which are those chiefly used against 
troops in the open and in slight fortifications, as in 
the present war, have a comparatively thin steel body, 
chiefly filled with iron or lead bullets fixed by some 
substance like resin, with a bursting charge of powder 
at the base. The head of the shell is not strongly 
attached, and contains a time or percussion fuse, so that 
when the shell strikes an obstacle or reaches its range 
and bursts, the head is blown off and the bullets scatter 
from the shell like small shot from a gun. 

The armour-piercing shot or shell goes through a 
special method of manufacture. It is made of the 
very best steel, sometimes alloyed to give additional 
strength, and is cast or forged to a size very slightly 
larger than its intended dimensions. A groove is turned 
round it to hold the ‘‘driving-band’’ that takes the 
rifling, and the shot or shell is then hardened by heating 
the head of it till red-hot and cooling it suddenly in 
water or oil. The scale produced by this process 
is ground off the shell, the driving-band is pressed 
into its groove by hydraulic power and turned down 
to its proper size, and the projectile is ready. If a 
shell, it must have its bursting-charge and fuse put 
in before firing. 
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AND KOREAN 


YOUNG JAPAN’S PLAYTHINGS, AND SOME CHINESE 

















SHIP AND CREW: A CHINESE PLAYTHING. TOY LOCUST, SPIDER, AND LIZARD. 


“THE little Japanese girls play with a doll which 

is exactly typical of the women of the country. 
It has the same angular almond eyes, the oval face, and 
wears the gorgeous kimono. Those who have seen 
Japanese dolls in this country have probably been 
their uniform baldness, but to the little 
Japanese girl this is on'’y another accessory to the 
the doll has any 


struck by 
peasure of her plaything; for 
number of wigs which enable her to change her 


coiffure as many times as her owner desires. 
Each little wig has its own little stand, as is shown 
Readers of 
remember that the 


of dolls, for which one 


in our Illustration. recent books on 


things Japanese will children 


have an annual festival 


particular doll is kept sacred. It is played with 


only on the feast-day, and for the rest of the year 








THE TOY GYMNAST (KOREAN). 








JAPANESE DOLLS’ KITCHEN CUPBOARD. 


carefully away. These festival dolls 


some person of note, and this 


it is put 
usually represent 
year it is not difficult to guess that many of the 
the names of Japan’s great 
dolls’ house very 


puppets have borne 


generals. The Japanese is a 








THE TOY HORSEMAN 








THE LADY OF JHE SIX WIGS: A LUXURIOUS JAPANESE DOLL. 


faithful representation of a Japanese interior, com- 
plete even to the little cupboards, perfectly appointed. 
The Japanese children are very fond of the dolls’ 
theatre, and their taste for legerdemain leads them 
to prefer juggling and conjuring toys to any others, 
The 
generally speaking, the Chinese children prefer less 
than The 


business spirit of the Chinese Empire is reflected in 


same taste is shared by young China; but, 


intellectual amusement the Japanese. 
the rising generation, and small imitations of com- 
in the Chinese children’s 
little 

The boys also play at 
The less 
little 


merce play a large part 
The 


mimic trading expeditions, 


lives, owners of toy carts organise 


war with ships and soldiers, active 


Chinese girl has many beautiful toys of 


lacquer, ivory, and porcelain, 











HOKSE AND CARRIAGE (CHINESE), 
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FINS ON A SUBMARINE: MIDDLETON’S SYSTEM OF UNDER-WATER NAVIGATION. 


Drawn By A. HuGnu FisHer. 
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I. NEARLY CREWLESS SEA-GOING SUBMARINE, 2. PART OF BOAT WI!H SIDE BROKEN AWAY TO SHOW 3. MR. MIDDLETON’S TRIAL TANK AT HOVE, WITH THE 
FITTED WITH FINS DRIVEN BY ELECTRO-MOTORS. INTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS OF A 300-TON SUBMARINE. 2-CWT. MODEL SLUNG UP TO SHOW FINS. 


The salient peculiarity of this system is that the vessels are propelled, impelled, directed, and controlled by fins, the screw-propeller fitted in addition being purely to 
simplify the mechanism impressing the proper motion on the fins. 


The fins are a new .tnstrument of impulsion. invented for the purpose of enabling. a vessel to 
be navigated in tridimensional space, and not merely im motion in two dimenstons like the screw- propeller. A submarine vessel should be’ capable of moving 
even better in a vertical plane than a horizontal one, and the use of these fins enables tt to raise and lower itself apart from alterations of buoyancy. Three men are 

sufficient to navigate the Middleton vessel and fight it. Six allows a change of watch. 


A and B represent the fins flexed for ratsing the boat. 











LADIES’ PAG E. 


Here we are at the last week of Leap Year; and the 
traditional chance of the courageous damsel will be 
gone for three years after these few days more! [| 
wonder if, in sober fact, women ever do propose in 
Leap Year, and if men would like them do so! Queen 
Victoria had to undertake this difficult task: for women 
regnant it is perpetual Leap Year ; and _ Professor 
Petrie thinks that he finds indications in the old 
Egyptian stories —the popular tales of 4000 years 
ago—that under the ‘ Matriarchal’’ system, or rule 
of women, adopted by that 

marvellous ancient race, 

it was customary for all 

women to express their 

preferences, and that the 

priestesses of Ammon at 

Thebes, at any rate, con- 

tinued to propose down to 

comparatively recent times. 

Then again, the situation of 

the woman doing the love- 

making is a very popular 

one with male novelists; that 

is surely a reliable indication 

in the case. Only once, so 

far as I know, has a woman 

writer placed her beloved 

heroine in such a situation. 

Mrs. Browning, in ‘ Lady 

Geraldine’s Courtship,”’ 

brings that ‘‘very noble 

lady ’’ to such a pass with 

her Bertram. But men 

writers rejoice in it for their 

favourite female creations. 

Dickens, Charles Reade, 

Thomas Hardy, Blackmore 

in his masterpiece, ‘* Lorna 

Doone,’’ Longfellow in his 

** Miles Standish,’’ and too 

many others to mention, 

have delightedly depicted in 

fiction the situation of the 

woman  offer.ng 

her hand in 

marriage to a 

bashful or dull 

man. Perhaps 

many a young 


A LOVELY CHIFFON GOWN. 


It ts ruched and frilled, and further trimmed with garlands of red roses. 


lover in the agonies of considering where and when the fate- 
ful question shall be put has envied the female privilege of 
waiting to be asked. But there is a very dark side to that 
advant ige. How would a kind-hearted, gentle-tempered, 
and utterly courteous youth like to have to refuse an offer ? 


Of course the right of rejection must be granted to 
the men by any ladies who propose. That is mere fair- 
play. When the all-conquering Aurelian had pitted his 
personal genius for war against the beautiful and hitherto 
unconquered Zenobia, and had at last taken her prisoner 
to Rome, he had her carried loaded with gilded fetters in 
his triumphal progress. When he was reproached for 
doing this, a woman captive having never before been 
carried through the streets of Rome by a conqueror, 
he replied: ‘‘She could fight and she could conquer 
like a mun, and in her adversity she must expect to 
be treated like a man.’’ And that is the verdict of 
justice and common-sense. If a woman insists on 
having a man’s rights, privileges, and full oppor- 
tunities, she must accept the corresponding drawbacks 
and liabilities. In the matter in hand, if she will 
propose, she will have to bear rejection! But still, 
I pity the situation of a tender - hearted, gracious, 
sensitive youth proposed to by a lady whom he 
: il to accep 


feels it to be impossible t! 

Perhaps some device that will rescue him from any 
need of speech at all could become the fashion. I 
Iceland if a man intends to propose he provides him- 
self with a particular sort of little cake, and goes to 
call on his beloved. He silently places his offering 
before her, and waits. She may wait a little while 
till she thinks the matter over. 3ut she must not 
delay too long, for if she does not make up her mind 
to eat of it, he will presently arise and go forth, 
definitely rejected, without a word. If the maiden is 
willing to carry on the affair provisionally, she tastes 
a crumb only; but if she is prepared heartily and 
generously to surrender her troth, she takes the cake 
and eats up every morsel before the eyes of her 
happy lover—then it is a recognised engagement. 
In the Tyrol, again, they have an old custom of allow- 
ing the drinking or refusal of a glass of wine to be the 
method of silent acceptance or refusal. The youth calls 
at the girl’s house with a bottle of wine, and pours out 
a glassful, which he offers to her. It is never refused 
point-blank, but if the proposal does not please, none 
is drunk, but the glass is presently set down untouched, 
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with the excuse that she does not feel thirsty, or she 
thinks it will not agree with her just then. The signal 
that the proposal is premature but not disliked is to 
take a small sip from the glass; and cordial accept- 
ance drains the bumper at once. It is considered most 
unfortunate if any of the wine is spilt in handling it: 
so much so that the peasants’ locution for conjugal 
unhappiness is, ‘‘ They have spilled the wine between 
them.’’ Something of this kind may possibly be arranged 
here before next Leap Year ! 


London has been so full this last week or two as to 
remind one of the height of the season. Bond Street and 
Piccadilly have been blocked with smart 
carriages, and well-known faces were seen 
in all the shops. Besides the Christmas 
present - purchasing, there have been 
several Society events to bring people to 
town. There was the baptism of the Duke 
of Westminster’s heir, and there were 
several smart weddings. The one most 
fashionably attended was that of Com- 
mander Pelly, R.N., with Miss Lillian 
Vincent, daughter of Sir William Vincent. 
St. Peter’s Church, Eaton Square, included 
in the congregation for this ceremony 
Princess Christian and her daughters, 
Princesses Victoria and Louise Augusta ; 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, with Prin- 
cess Victoria Eugénie ; and the Duchess 
of Albany, with Princess Alexander of 
Teck. Commander Pelly was known to 
the royal family from having served on 
the royal yacht Vicforza and Albert: the 
gallant officer was married in his uniform. 
The bride wore white Duchesse satin em- 
broidered with pearls and decorated with 
flounces of beautiful Brussels lace. It was 
a ‘‘white wedding,’’ for the maids’ gowns 
were of ivory satin with lace boleros edged 
with narrow bands of brown panne, and 
flecked with mother-of-pearl sequins, and 
their hats were of pleated chiffon trimmed 
with white ostrich-tips, and the edges 
covered with brown panne. The brides- 
maids carried sheaves of lovely lilies tied 
with black and gold ribbons. The bride- 
groom gave them pendants set with the 
naval crown in pearls and_ turquoises. 
There were two small pages in white man- 
of-war suits, and the bridegroom had the 
happy thought of giving them, as a 
memento of the occasion, their bo’sun’s 
whistles in gold engraved with the date. 
Amongst the group of Princesses, the 
fashionable colours violet and brown were 
seen. The Duchess of Albany wore a hand- 
some gown and toque of cardinal-violet 
velvet embroidered in jet, with a sealskin 
cape. The two younger Princesses of Schles- 
wig-Holstein had brown face-cloth gowns 
brightened with orange velvet. Princess 
Christian wore grey corduroy velvet, anda 
black hat trimmed with feathers, together 
with a sable cape. Princess Henry of 
Battenberg was in black silk lined with 
white satin, which was seen through the 
wide black lace insertions. 


Every week the Louis Seize style of 
bodice is growing in favour for evening 
gowns. The characteristic feature, the one ‘‘that leaps 
to the eve,’’ is the very deep and sharply pointed front to 
the bodice. The narrow peak comes far down over the 
skirt in front, and thence it is sharply cut up to the hips. 
The skirt is then, if the style be thoroughly followed, 
constructed with a perfectly flat and quite narrow 
tablier, and from either side of that there is a 
very considerable fullness in gathers or pleats going 
all round the waist except just at the immediate 
front. On such a_ gathered or pleated skirt much 
trimming is out of place. A rich flounce of lace 
set to go round the skirt except across the front, low 
down, is very desirable; and the flat front of the 
skirt, as also the vest, should be, if possible, covered 
with a flat piece of good lace; but the characteristic 
decoration up the front, bodice and skirt both, which 
should not be omitted, whether the fine lace is forth- 
coming or not, consists of a flight of little bows, 
preferably in velvet. These are 
graduated in size corresponding to 
the width of the tablier and the 
vest. Thus, at the foot of the 
tablier the bow will be perhaps 
eight inches across, while just 
above the knee it will be only five ; 
then there may be an untrimmed 
interval of tablier; and then on 
the peak of the bodice (which is 
several inches below the waist, 
remember) is set the nattiest, 
daintiest little bow that fingers can 
make, the ladder of bows thence 
gradually widening up to the 


décolletage. 


As to the materials suitable 
for these gowns, supple satin or 
the equally soft and well-draping modern varieties 
of velvet are most suitable. 3rocades were the 
favoured material of Marie Antoinette’s own day, but 
are not much used just now. Satin and velvet are 
not infrequently combined in one gown. A deep band 
of velvet will be placed round the base of the skirt 
instead of the lace previously mentioned, and the 
décolletage will be trimmed to harmonise. The bodice 
is not always made with a vest; there may be instead 
down the centre a narrow rouleau of velvet, which pre- 
cisely at the peak forms the whole width; and, starting 
from this central point, the soft satin may be fi.mly 


THE 


A dark velvet afternoon gown. 


folded round the figure. Furthermore, the deeply 
peaked bodice is not infrequently made perfectly tight- 
fitting (say when the material is a soft silk), with a 
skirt set into pleats or gathers all the way round without 
a distinct tablier, the corsage itself being so nearly 
covered with a deep loosely falling berthe of lace that 
the prim tightness of its fit, just visible under the 
draping lace, has a chic of its own, It hooks up 
the back. 


Here are two or three beautiful models of /e 
dernier crt. A sky-blue soft silk figured lightly all 
over its surface with little wreaths of pink rosebuds ; 
it is set by full shirrings all round into the waist, and 
trimmed only by a band of rose-pink velvet about five 
inches wide set a few inches above the foot of the 
gown, beneath which come three or four little flounces 
of blue gauze. The corsage, plain and tight-fitting, 
terminating with a very deep peak, is of the figured 
silk, the décolletage outlined with a flat band of pink 
velvet, from which hangs a berthe of blue gauze in 
many narrow frillings, this same befrilled gauze form. 
ing also the short but very full puffed sleeves. Again, 
here is a white chiffon velvet trimmed with an appliqué 
of biack velvet cut out in a scroll pattern, outlined with 
black lace insertion and adorned with motifs of white 
lace laid on the black velvet surface at intervals; this 
handsome trimming passes down either side of the flat 
tablier, and also round the skirt at three places (the 
highest well above the knee, the lowest touching the 
carpet); the tablier is left flat and quite untrimmed. 
The peaked bodice of the white chiffon velours is set 
into a flat band of black velvet that outlines the 
curves of the corsage. There is a deep berthe 
of white lace headed by a band of the same 
black velvet scroll trimming, this black velvet 
with its white lace motifs overhanging the full 
berthe of white lace; and above that again is a wide 
twist of the white velvet in which to pin the diamond 
brooches. Finally, I will describe a golden brown satin, 
the skirt gauged at four intervals, each gauging headed 
with a rouleau of orange velvet and a line of dark brown 
fur; the corsage is very fully gauged at the top, and this 
fullness slightly pouches above a deep swathed belt of 
orange velvet ; the décolletage is outlined with fur and 
trimmed at the left side of the shoulder with a chou 
in which orange velvet, brown silk, and fur are cleverly 
combined. ‘The fashions of the present day will, I think, 
stand the test of time better than many of their pre- 
decessors, for we have learned the artistic value of long 
lines, which in draperies always make for permanency. 


SIMPLE STATELINESS OF VELVET. 


Lower sleeves and vest of guipure lace. 


Mrs. Pomeroy, whose refreshing and _ beautifying 
face-treatment is so well known and appreciated in 
London, and who has already branches of her com- 
plexion-improving business in various large English 
towns and in South Africa, is now offering Scotch ladies 
the opportunity of profiting by her skill. Mrs. Pomeroy 
has just opened a new branch in Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow. When she is not there in person, her assist- 
ants, thoroughly trained by herself, are competent to 
carry out all her most successful plans of face massage 
and treatment, which are hygienic and sensible, and in 
no way associated with quackery. FILOMENA, 
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** We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on; We choose the shadow, but the sun 
We murmur, but the corn-ears fill; That casts it shines behind us still. 


And each good thought or action moves the dark world nearer to the sun . ‘ 


‘Peace hath Higher Tests of Manhood than Battle ever knew.’ 


— WHITTIER. 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S PRIZE—TO THE FAITHFULLEST! 
Not to the Cleverest! nor the Most Bookish! nor the Most Precise, Diligent, and Prudent! But to the 


NOBLEST WORK OF CREATION! 


In other words, “His Life was Gentle, and the Elements so mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up and say to 
all the World, 


THIS WAS A MANI? += 


NOBILITY “It was very characteristic of the late Prince Consort—a man himself of the purest mind, who powerfully 
& impressed and influenced others by sheer force of his own benevolent nature—when drawing up the conditions of the 
annual prize to be given by HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA at Wellington College, to determine that it should be 
awarded not to the cleverest boy, nor the most bookish boy, nor to the most precise, diligent, and prudent boy, but to the 
NOBLEST boy, to the boy who should show the most promise of becoming a LARGE-HEARTED, HIGH-MOTIVED MAN.”—Smitis. 


A POWER THAT CANNOT DIE! 
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lines from LONGFELLOW’S 
PERPETUAL META- ‘RESIGNATION’ are 


MORPHOSES. PLATO MEDITATING ON IMMORTALITY BEFORE SOCRATES, THE BUTTERFLY, SKULL, AND POPPY, ABOUT 400 B.c. TRUE: 


“* There is no Death! What seems so is transition; this life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, whose portal we call Death.”?—ULoncreiiow. 


THE BREAKING OF LAWS, REBELLING AGAINST GREAT TRUTHS. 


Instincts, Inclinations, Ignorance, and Follies. Discipline and Self-Denial, that Precious Boon, the Highest and Best in this Life. 


O BLESSED HEALTH! HE WHO HAS THEE HAS LITTLE MORE TO WISH FOR! THOU ART ABOVE GOLD AND TREASURE! 


*’Tis thou who enlargest the soul and open’st all its powers to receive instruction and to relish virtue. He who has thee 
has little more to wish for, and he that is so wretched as to want thee, wants everything with thee.”’—Srernr. 


The JEOPARDY OF LIFE is Immensely Increased without such a Simple Precaution as 


ENO’sS ‘FRUIT SAL.’ 


(READ THE PAMPHLET GIVEN WITH EACH BOTTLE.) 


It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally from pole to pole, and that its cosmopolitan 
popularity to-day presents one of the most signal illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 


Examine the Capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


PREPARED ONLY BY J, C. ENO Ltp., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., sy J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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ART NOTES. 
The Winter Exhibition at Burlington House will bring 
together the pictures of two painters who were long 
near neighbours in Kensington —a local link which 
may be recalled in the presence of few other affinities— 
Watts and Prinsep. Prinsep was, indeed, at one time 
a pupil of Watts, though so little sign of the disciple- 
ship was apparent in his 
later work. In the later 
fifties Watts lived with the 


heard them.’’ And then the young poet, like all 
young poets, yielded with alert.reluctance. ‘‘ Very well, 
old chap,’’ he growled, and then began to read in a sing- 
song chant some of the verse afterwards put into print. 


Burlington House will also gather together some 
of the scattered and fitful work of the ~late Mr. 


it during the artist’s life: one wonders how it 
will. fare in the eyes of a new generation now that 
he is dead. 


That quaint artist Mr. Nico W. Jungmann holds 
an exhibition of his water-colours of Norway at 
the Dowdeswell Galleries. His quaintness is, we 

imagine, partly conscious, 
partly unconscious. It is 
unconscious in so far as 





Prinseps, at Little Holland 
House. Thither, one day, 
was Burne-Jones taken by 
Rossetti. . ‘‘ It was.a day 
he was rich,’’ wrote Burne- 


it has to do with his 
lack: of technical free- 
dom; conscious in re- 
gard to. the frank colour 
and stiff posing of his 
Dutch models—or Dutch 


Jones, ‘‘and so we went in 


a hansom; and he said, dolls, for such they indeed 


‘You must know these ai F x \ : } : are. The character of the 
people, Ned; they are re- people is not entirely 
markable people: you will wooden, as may be ‘dis- 
see a painter there —he : covered from those draw- 
paints a queer sort of s . ‘ ings of outdoor scenes 
pictures about God and ‘ which alone have any life. 
creation.’ that, of Mr. Jungmann is able to 
course, was Watts; and put action into figures 
he and Prinsep together when he is dealing with 
nade the acquaintance of groups at a great distance, 
Rossetti — an artist who as in the drawing of ‘‘ Ski 
painted a sort of pictures Sports—the Great Holmen- 
that were generally sup- collen: Outside Christiania.’’ 
posed to be queerer still. A tiny figure comes flying 

towards the spectator over 
the white slope of snow, 
while all along his wonder- 
ful course stand figures 
whose black garments tell 
well against the white 
ground. An amusing and 
clever drawing is that 
of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Christiania, which 
are seen through falling 
snow. The main objects 
of the picture are some 
distance removed, while 
against this distant back- 
ground are drawn the 
large flakes that were 
quite near the artist as 
he worked. This record 
associated with of observed but slightly fantastic fact is almost 
Japanese in character and effect. 














When 3urne - Jones, 
Morris, and Rossetti con- 
ceived the idea of decorating 
the walls of the Union at 
Oxford, they pressed Prinsep 
into the service. They were 
men, most of them, who 
loved legends, and were 
not above making one on 
occasion. That was why 
they said that  Prinsep, 
arriving at Oxford, said to 
the cabman, ‘‘ Drive me to 
the Union,’’ and found him- 
self quickly at the doors of 

Where he 
find himself The “ 
tti’s dinner- 
tris and Burne-Jones as fellow - guests. 

re was a flow of the bowl and of the soul. ‘‘ Read the 
one of your grinds, Morris,’’ cried Rossetti from the Pre-Raphaelite Brothers. The famous cartoon 
the sofa, on which he was curled up in a _ plum- he published at their expense gained him their M. Rodin has just completed a bust of Mrs. Charles 
-oloured coat. ‘‘No, Gabriel, you have heard them friendship — one of their many acts of _ personal Hunter, a lady already known to the art-loving public 
The young poet must always parley. ‘‘ Never generosity. The work of Mr. Sandys was_ uneven ; as the sitter to other fortunate artists—Mr. Sargent, 
ind,’’ said Rossetti, ‘‘here’s Prinsep, who has never but it had character. Little recognition was accorded Signor Mancini, and Signor Boldini. 











EFFECT OF THE COLLISION BETWEEN THE GUN-BOAT ‘‘SLANEY’’ AND THE COLLIER ‘‘SWAN’’: 
THE HUGE RENT IN. THE SIDE OF THE ‘ SLANEY.’’ 


Slaney” was patched up after the collision, and was on December 13 towed into Chatham Dockyard for repairs. 


Frederick Sandys, an artist also 
Rossetti group, if only as the caricaturist of 

















LTD., 


112 & lo, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. 





XMAS 
PRESENTS. 














JEWELLERY 


is the most charming 
and appreciated form of 
Xmas Present. 
If you contemplate 
purchasing a piece of 
Jewellery for this pur- 
pose, do not buy until 
you have inspected the 
Goldsmiths & Silver- 
smiths Company’s 
Stock of Novelties at 
112, Regent Street. 
The Company have the 
thought aad Mististoe "EL Sn. 6d.” Largest and Choicest 
~*~ ae Selection of Dainty 
Novelties in New and 
Exclusive Designs, while 
the prices are 25 to 50 
per cent. below those of 
other houses. 


Fine Gold and Pearl 
Miniature Locket, with 
Crystal Glass, £2 10s. 


> Diamond Bow and Loops 
Platinum, Turquoise 


6 is Fine Gold Spider and Fly Safety-Pin 

Fine Amethyst, Pearl, and Lace Brooch, £2 2s. 

Diamond Pendant, forming 
3rooch, £32 10s. 


Back, forming Ne Fine Pearl and 
Emerald Pendant Necklet, 
with Platinum Chain, 
Finely Modelled Gold Monkeys £15. 
on See-Saw, £1 15s. 


Fine Gold Merrythought, with 


Finely Carved 
Ruby and Pearl Fly, £1 10s. 


Crystal Bowl, 

Fine Diamond and with’ Fishes 
Enamel Motto painted 
Charm, £1, 


Turquoises, £1 15s. Pearls and 
a (, . . Turquoises, 21 1s. 














XMAS 
NOVELTY LIST 
POST FREE. 


Fine Gold Lucky Fine Gold, Diamond, Enamel, 

3ean Charm,set with and Mbother-o’-Pearl Blouse 

Turquoise, 9s. Gd. Pins, in ar 2 Skin Case, 
£4. 


Plain Gold, 6s. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: *‘Argennon, London.” 


LEE, 


Fine Gold Curb Chain Flexible Bracelet, fitted with the 
Company’s Patent Safety Catch, £2 16s. 





Fine Gold and 
Enamel Sweep and 


Broom Charm, £1. 


Fine Gold, Enamel, and Pearl 
jlouse Pins, complete in 
Lizard Skin Case, £6 5s. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, Lto., 112 & 110, 


Telephone: 3729 Gerrard. (With which is incorporated THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. Savory & Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C,) 
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A Bright Home Echoes the Praises of 


MONTES Ey BRAND 


MAKES TIN LIKE SILVER. COPPER LIKE GOLD. BRASS LIKE MIRRORS. PAINT LIKE NEW. 
Will Clean House from Roof to Cellar. Won't Wash Clothes. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LTD., PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on Soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
At the last of his midday Advent addresses in St. Philip’s 
Gore referred to his transference to the 
new See of Birmingham, and said that no man could 
have received more kindness or more generous treatment 
than he had received in Birmingham. He added that the 


Church, Dr. 


work of the new. Bishopric 
would be enormously great. 
Wednesday cf last week 
was marked by _ general 
rejoicings in Birmingham. 
The bells of St. Philip’s 
were answered by the bells 
of St. Martin’s. 

The beautiful window 
placed in the Chapter House 
of Canterbury Cathedral in 
memory of the late Dean 
Farrar was unveiled by the 
Archbishop on _ Saturday. 
Dr. Randall Davidson is 
to spend Christmas in his 
cathedral city. His volume 
of American sermons is 
receiving a warm welcome 
from the Press. 

The illness of Canon 
McCormick has awakened 
widespread sympathy. In 
his youth the Rector of 
St. James's, Piccadilly, was 
a daring mountaineer, and 
his name is mentioned in 
connection with some of the 
early Alpine exploits. He 
knew many of the pioneers 
who conquered the most 
dangerous Swiss peaks in 
the fifties and sixties. He 
was also captain of the 
Cambridge Eleven, and 
rowed in the race against 
Oxford in 1856. 

The Bishop of Man- 
chester has been calling 
attention to the poverty of 
the clergy in the richly 
endowed Church of Eng- 
land. Out of 14,000 bene- 
fices, 6009 are of a less 
value than £200 a year, 
and 1500 have a lower value 
than £150. He praised the 
heroic self-denial of many 
clergymen. He had known 
one man to whom a grant 
his exceeding poverty, 
sum to his school, 











insist 
because 
needed the money more than he and his children did. 
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One of the oldest vergers of the United Kingdom, 
Mr. M. Morgan, of Llandaff Cathedral, has _ retired, 
after holding office for forty-four years, He saw the 
Cathedral transformed from a picturesque ruin into a 
stately house of prayer. Dean Vaughan once said, 
alluding to the way in which the clergy and lay 





signs of new spiritual life. 
the Warden of St. Michael’s College, Aberdare, are 
already throwing their powerful influence on the side 


of the revival movement. 


The Bishop of Llandaff and 


Father Waggett has been preaching at the little 
Marylebone church of St. Cyprian, where a course of 





eeeeeeeeeee————s————— 


BRIGANDAGE IN MOROCCO: THE ‘‘ TIMES’’ CORRESPONDENT’S HOUSE AT TANGIER, 


PHOTOGRAPH SUPPLIED BY MR. WALTER B. HARRIS. 
Incidents of lawlessness reported from the netghbourhood of Tangier, and Mr. 
correspondent, narrowly escaped capture by brigands during the recent attack on his residence. 


fitll, who live 


are continually 


Walter Harris, 
Another British subject, Mr. Knott 


s a mile from Tangier, has been threatened with capture, and has demanded protection according to treaty. 





ATTACKED DECEMBER 2. 


the ‘* Times”’ 


The 


Voortsh guards posted at Mr. Harris’s house were seized by the brigands and disarmed in the verandah figured above. 


workers turned to the old verger for assistance when any 
difficulty arose —‘‘ Morgan is our Archbishop, is he not ?’’ 

The Record appeals to Churchmen in Wales to take 
advantage of the present revival and encourage the 


account of 
the whole 
the school 


made on 
giving 


felt that 


was 
on 
he 


and 


castle, 


other stations 


Advent lectures has been 
given on the duties. of 
Christian fellowship. Re- 
marking on the lack of 
fellowship in the Christian 
world, he pointed out that 
Christian work is dele- 
gated to a few persons. 
The truth is that the 
work of each is needed 
by all. V. 


The Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company announces 
that in addition to the 
tourist fortnightly and 
Friday or Saturday to 
Monday or Tuesday or 
Wednesday tickets to the 
East Coast and the Norfolk 
Broads districts (Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, Cromer, Mun- 
desley, Clacton, Southend, 
Walton -on-Naze, Dover- 
court, Harwich, Felixstowe, 
Aldeburgh, Southwold, Hun- 
stanton, etc.), which are 
issued from Liverpool Street 
and their other London 
and suburban. stations, 
there will be special ex- 
cursion bookings on Satur- 
day, Dec. 24, to most of 
the above stations ; also 
to Norwich, Cambridge, 
Wisbech, Lynn,  Faken- 
ham, Colchester, Ipswich, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Diss, 
Woodbridge, Beccles, New- 
market, Wells, and other 
places in the Eastern 
counties; also via the 
cathedral route to Spald- 
ing, Lincoln, Edwinstowe, 
Chesterfield, Hull, Shef- 
field, Huddersfield, Man- 
chester, York, Leeds, 
Scarborough, Bradford, 
Wakefield, Durham, New- 
in the Northern counties ; 


also on Dec. 23 and 30 cheap bookings to Darling- 


ton, Newcastle, 
stations in Scotland. 














The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


\e 


** Into the street the Piper stept, 
Smiling first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while.’’ 
—Browning. 
Many smokers already know 
what ‘“‘magic”’ sleeps in a 
“‘quiet pipe” of 
PLAYER'S NAVY MIXTURE. 
EVERY smoker may enjoy its 


charms by purchasing a Hb. tin 
for 1/8 (Mild), or 1/6 (Medium). 


The Medium strength (1/6 per 
quarter) is the most popular. 


Edinburgh, 


Glasgow, and _ other 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


SCRUBB’S. 


A MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 

So Vivifying after Cricket, Motoring and other Sports. 


“MAKES HOME, SWEET HOME 
IN DEED.” 


The BEST GIFT is one of | 


BENSON’S «cxxc: 
RINGS. 
hes — : 


10,000 ( eT »> 


“t $$$ _ 


Ht 
xB Aq | : ey paeyis , 
£l 10 £500 | Seaca LOS Tags 
— E : . , Brilliants, £12, 
Set with Brilliants, Rubies, Sapphires, ae: ‘ Rubies or Sapphires , ° 
Pearls, Emeralds, Opals, &c., &c. ‘Salen —, = and Brilliants, 26 6s. 




















coppicion “The Times’ Say | sey, Tih Ras 
MONTH LY ASP ft ie oe = ri ~g yy 
PAYMENTS Es ED ff Wy 
BENSON’S do not charge extra for Oe Bein * f we 4 >) + L '@) 6) I S WY 
= eros Geiele this way. 4 


J, W, BENSON, Ltd. Brilliants, 238. n Brillieate: os, \ | 1a, @ 270) S igure). 


NN 
GRAND PRIX\W 











New lllustrated Book of Rings, Watches, Chains, 
Household Plate and Cutlery, Bags, &c., post free. 


racin 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; & 25, OLD BOND ST., W. J 








THE NICEST 


MILK CHOCOLATE oor The Highest Award conferred 2 
eo nds gH © | Tor Scotch Whiskies was gained by 
John Dewar & Sons Lt¢ 


CDEWAR'S” 
‘WhiteLabel’ Whisky 


She weverage 
that Benefits 




















WITH THE LARGEST SALE 
IN THE WORLD 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Aug. 2, 1892), with two codicils,- of 
GEORGE MANNERS, LORD HASTINGS, of Melton 
Constable, Norfolk ; Seaton Delaval, Northumberland; 
and 9, Seymour Street, W., who died on Sept. 18, has 
been proved by Sir Edward Birkbeck, Bart., and 
Lord Hillingdon, the executors, the value of the estate 
amounting to £465,953. The testator devises all his 
lands, advowsons, and premises in Norfolk and North- 
umberland, in trust, for his son Albert Edward Delaval, 
now Lord Hastings, for life, with remainder to his 
first and other sons according to seniority in tail male, 
and his furniture, pictures, plate, and articles of vertu 
are to devolve as heirlooms therewith; but his Seaton 
Delaval property is charged with the payment of £2000 
to his younger children ; and one half of the net income 
from such estate is to be set aside for twenty years for 
the purposes of paying off all charges and incumbrances 
on his property. Lord Hastings states that, by the pro- 
visions of his marriage settlement, the Melton Constable 
estate will become on his decease chargeable with 
the payment of a jointure of £3000 per annum to his 
wife, and of £20,000 for his younger children. He 
gives £200 each to his executors; £20900, and the 
use of his town residence, and certain gold and silver 
plate and family jewels to his wife; £2000 and _ his 
share in the thoroughbred mare Jessamy to his friend, 
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The residue’ of his personal property he leaves to his 
younger children. 

The will (dated April 2, 1889) of Mr. ARTHUR 
PRYOR, of Hylands, near Chelmsford,- who died on 
Sept. 25, was proved on Dec. 1 by Arthur Vickris 
Pryor and Robert: Pryor, the sons, the value of the 
estate amounting to £139,313. The testator gives to 
his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Sophia Pryor, £1250 per annum, 
and the use of his house and furniture, and a sum of 
£20,000 is to be held; in trust, for her, for life, and then 
as to one fourth each, in trust, for his daughters 
Katherine, Mrs. Lucy Elizabeth ~Powell, Mrs. Edith 
l.ouisa Sutton, and Mrs. Emily Grimston. He gives 
450 shares in Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, and Co, 
brewers, to his son Robert; and the following legacies 
are to be paid after the decease of Mrs. Pryor, but to 
bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent. in the meantime— 
namely, £12,300 to the children of his daughter Mrs. 
Powell; £15,000 to his daughter Mrs. Sutton; £15,000 
to the trustees of the marriage settlement of his deceased 
son Edmund ; £15,000 to the daughters of his deceased 
child Mrs. Grimston ; £20,000, in trust, for his daughter 
Katherine; and £25,000, in trust, for his son Roderick. The 
tesidue of his property he leaves to his son Arthur Vickris. 

The will (dated May 19, 1898), with five codicils, of 
the HON. ADELAIDE AUGUSTA WILHELMIMA HUNLOKE, 
of Wingerworth Hali, Derby, and 8, Lennox Gardens, 


Hon. Frederick John Fitz-Roy, and the Hon. William 
Sidney, .the value of the estate being £116,596. The 
testatrix gives the silver inkstand with the royal arms 
and monogram of King William and Queen Mary, and 
various pictures to devolve as_ heirlooms with the 
Penshurst estate ; £8000 to and £7000 in trust for her 
nephew the Hon. Algernon Sidney; £12,000 to and 
47000 in trust for her nephew the Hon. William Sidney; 
47000 in trust for her niece the Hon. Mary Sophia 
Sidney if a spinster, or £3500 if married; £10,000 in 
trust for her sister Countess Kielmansegg, for life, and 
then for her nephews William and Algernon; £1000 
each to Kathleen Perceval and Madame Augusta de 
Peyron; and £12,000 for the payment off of any charges 
on the Penshurst estate. The residue of her property she 
leaves to her nephews William and Algernon Sidney and 
Lord de I'Isle and Dudley. 

The will (dated March 2, 1904) of MR. JAMES 
HIGHAM, of Barnsley House, Urmston Lane, Stretford, 
Lancashire, has been proved by Mrs. Alice Higham, 
the widow, and John Woolf Higham, the son, the 
value of the estate being £105,112. The testator leaves 
all his property, in trust, for his wife for life, and then 
in equal shares to his five children, James William, 
John Woolf, Charlies Herbert, Ada Alice Ridge, and 
Mary Elizabeth Hancock. 

The will (dated April 30, 1896) of MR. WILLIAM 
NEALE FONNEREAU, of The Moat, Ipswich, who died 





Stafford Thomas Cass; and many legacies to servants. 


S.W., who died on Sept. 20,.Jhas been proved by the 





MERRYWEATHERS’ 


Special attention is called we APPARATUS FOR 
to this Department, the | ay ‘ } 
USE FIRE PROTECTION. 


Stock having been con- JIOHN j : 
of es Ty Zeies & 


BENNETT, F- LK I N GTO & CO., Originators NG , 


Sa Ae a 
LTD., ; : ELECTRO . Xmas Present: 
Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, Jewellers. THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 

















JEWELLERY. 











Novel and 
Ilustrated erin 
Catalogue 
Sent free 
on 
application. 


65, CHEAPSIDE, 


LONDON, E.C. PLATE. . 
“ MERRYWEATHER 


BRIGADE” 


BEST DESIGNS. HAND FIRE PUMP, 


LARGEST STOCKS. 





With Donor’s 


pe) OX = 
Name 


Brooch, Gold, £8 15s. LONDON : 


22, REGENT STREET, S.W. 

73, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL: 27 & 29, LORD STREET. 
MANCHESTER: ST. ANN'S SQUARE. 
GLASGOW : 84, ST. VINCENT STREET. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: NORTHUMBERLAND STREET. 


BIRMINGHAM : 
Show-Rooms and Manufactory—-NEWHALL STREET. 


Suitably 


72 Qs > 
Elkington & Coa.’s Inscribed. 


productions are to be 
found tllustrated tn 
their Comprehensive 
Catalogues, which 
are forwarded on 
application. 


== ev rie 
2540 out of the 4199 London Fires were extinguished in 
one year by these pumps. 
Price complete, delivered free in United Kingdom, £5 5s. 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLETS— 
“ Fire Protection of Mansions” & “Fire Drill.” 
Can be seen in action at-—- 


| MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, Long Acre, W.C., London. 























Tue “‘ORICINAL” ano ONLY CENUINE. 
A Delicious Dish at a Moment’s Notice. 
OF att GRoOcers. 


Twin Swallow 
Brooches, 
with Chain 
Attachment. 
lurquoise and 
Pearls, 


2t-— 40 years a8° 


Children? going to buy 


Pendant, Diamonds and 
Pearls, £12. 





Chicken, Rabbit, Mutton, Lobster, 
Prawns, Sauce, Powder, Chutnee, Paste. 


Tre “ORICINAL” ano ONLY CENUINE. 




















oa 
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BELLS 
Gla 


pe THREE 
/7A*NUNS 


TOBACCO 


‘‘Then hurrah for the pipe so rich 
and ripe, 
With its amber mouth so yellow, 
And the curling smoke that doth 
evoke 
A fragrance mild and mellow.” 
And that’s “ Three Nuns,” 
or else * King’s Head,” similar but 
stronger. 


J.&¢ W. NICHOLSON & COS 


LOE GIN 


DISTILLERY, LONDON. 


Obtainable in 1-oz. pkts. & 
2-oz. & 4-0z. tins, 6d. per oz, 
“THREE NUNS” 
CIGARETTES 
are sold everywhere in 
pkts. of ten at 4d. per pkt. 
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BOVRIL 
for colds, chills, and 
winter ills. 





















Say When, 





Manufacturers 


MURATTI, LTD. 





















Are the choicest Cigarettes ever produced. They are manufactured 
from the finest carefully picked Dubec Turkish Leaves, so prized 
by gentlemen who have visited Turkey and the East. They 
combine a delicate and charming aroma with a peculiarly soft 
flavour. On the Continent they enjoy great popularity, have a 
tremendous sale, and are smoked largely by Royalty and Nobility. 
A Sample Box of 20 will be sent post free for 1s. 10d. or 100 
for 8s. 6d., by the Agents, BEWLAY & CO., Tobacconists 
to the Royal Family, 49, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1780. 

N.B.—Being packed in very choice boxes 
they make excellent Yuletide Gifts, 




































Excellent 


YULETIDE 
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| The Choicest Product of Scot! 




















mM metals gleam like the sun when ~ et Py > 
METAL POLISH =“ \_ 3 r Cy\\xomm Lever. oe 


The 'Company’s English Watches are the 
Finest and most reliable on the market, and 
are famed for their magnificent time-keeping 
qualities. At the prices charged by the Com- 
pany under their cash system you save 25 
per cent. by purchasing from them and buy 


In Heavy 18-carat Gold Hunter : i+ j P 
he-Mebhdiuatee Case. the finest watch it is possible to procure, 















is used. 



































BUTTERCUP METAL POLISH is a BRITISH MADE 
polish, and is by far the BEST and BRIGHTEST for all 
metals. It gives a superb MAGNIFICENCE with ease, and 
is very slow to tarnish. In Id., 2d., 4d., and 6d. tins. 
Of Grocers, Oilmen, and Stores. 


CHERRY BLOSSOM BOOT POLISH. | 


The Best and Brightest polish for box calf, glacé kid, and 
all kinds of shoe leather. WATERPROOF, PRESERVATIVE, 
and EASIEST TO USE. Tins, 2d., 44., 6d. OUTFIT, Is. 
Grocers, Bootmakers, Oilmen, and Stores 


CHISWICK SOAP CO., LONDON, wW. 


















Each Watch Guaranteed. WRITE FOR 


e- WATCH LIst No. 8p 
Handsome Monozram engraved 
free of charge. POST FREE. 


CotpsmitHs & SicversmitHs Gompany, Lt., 


112 & 110, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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on Sept. 18, has been proved by Mrs. Andrina Mary 
Josephine Fonnereau, the widow, and Lucas Temple 
Cobbold, the value of the real and personal property 
amounting to £82,728. The testator gives £200 and 
his jewels and wines, and during her widowhood the 
use of his residence, with the furniture, etc., to his 
wife; and £100 per annum each to his younger 
children. All his real and the residue of his personal 
estate he settles on his eldest son. 

The will (dated Jan. 12, 1898) of Mr. WILLIAM 
HENRY Krrson; J.P., of Shiphay House, Torquay, who 
died on Aug. 23, has been proved by Mrs. Edith Janet 
Kitson, the widow, and John Kitson, the brother, the 
value of the real and personal estate being £80,059. 
The testator gives £5000 and the household furniture to 
his wife; and small legacies to clerks at the Torquay 
Bank and to his servants. The Shiphay estate and 
all other his messuages, lands, and premises, except 
two houses in Torquay, he settles on his brother John 
and his heirs male, and various articles are to devolve 
as heirlooms therewith. The residue of his property he 
leaves to his wife for life and then to his brother John. 

The will (dated July 11, 1899), with a_ codicil 
(of Dec. 28, 1900), of SIR FREDERIC ABERNETHY 
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who died on Nov. 9, was grovel on Dec. 6 by Dame 
Constance Fanny Burrows, the widow, Herbert Burrows 
Willett, the nephew, and Sey mour Augustus Beaumont, 
the value of the real and personal estate amounting 
to £62,826. Under the provisions of the will of 
his father, the late Sir George Burrows, he appoints 
a jointure of £350 to his wife, and he gives to her 
£3060, his freehold premises, Highclere, Westgate-on- 
Sea, and all the household furniture. He further gives 
to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, £50; to the 
St. Marylebone School for Girls, £50; to his brother 
Ernest Pennington Burrows, £100; to his sister Rose 
Ellen Willett, £100; and many small legacies. The 
residue of his property he leaves, in trust, for Lady 
Burrows while she remains his widow, and subject 
thereto as to £5000 to his daughter Beatrice Fanny 
Burrows, and the ultimate residue, in trust, for her and 
her children. 


The will (dated March 9, 1901) of the REV. THOMAS 
BARKER HARDY, of Narborough Rectory, Leicester, 
has been proved by Mrs, Edith Hardy, the widow, and 
William Ebenezer Hardy and Frederick Hardy, the 
brothers, the value of the property amounting to £44. 048. 
The testator gives £200 to his wife; £100 each to his 
brothers, and ee thereto leaves all his estate and 
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effects, in trust, for his wife while she remains his 
widow, and then for his children, the share of each son 
to be double that of each daughter. 

Letters of administration of the effects of MR. 
GEORGE WILD GALVIN, better known as DAN LENO, 
of Springfield, Atkins Road, Clapham Park, who died 
on Oct. 31 intestate, have been granted to Mrs. Sarah 
Lydia Galvin, the widow, the value of the property 
being £10,994. 








Those who are doing their Christmas shopping near 
Ludgate Hill will find something to interest them in the 
windows of Messrs. Samuel Brothers, merchant tailors 
and boys’ outfitters. In the window displ: ay of Christmas 
suits for boys the firm exhibit a remarkable novelty, which 
ought not to be missed by anyone who happens to be in the 
vicinity, and which, indeed, is in itself worth a special visit. 


On Nov. 26 we published a picture of a new self- 
balancing fire-escape at Manchester, which was sup- 
plied to us as the first in use in England. We are 
informed, however, by the Nuremberg Fire Extinguishing 
Appliances Company, Limited, that one of their self- 
balancing fire - escapes has already been in use at 
Sheffield for two years. 


BURROWS, Bart., of 33, Ennismore Gardens, S.W. 


ALERMO, tre wear 


Mediterranean Winter Resort. 


Full details and Illustrated Brochure from Mr. PACHLER, Manager, GRAND HOTEL 
VILLA IGIBA, the leading Hotel in Sicily anda perfect place for the winter. 




















BOULTON & PAUL,” 
moar’ NORWICH. 


CONSERVATORIES 


DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 





PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
D’ALMAINE’S (Estd. 119 years) PIANOS 


and ORGANS. REDUCED PRICES Carriage Free. 
On approval. 
** SPECIAL” model 12} gs. “DUCHESS mode! 
“FINSBURY” model.. 15 gs. “WAVERLEY” 
* ACADEMY” model .. 19 gs. “ORPHEUS” model 
20 years’ warranty. Easy terms arranged. Full price paid will t be 
allowed within three years if exchanged for a higher class instrument. 
Organs from 5 guineas. 
D'ALMAINE (Estd. 119 — 91, Finsbury Pavement, City. 
Open till7. Saturdays 3. 


23 gs. 
model ¥ gs- 














RAZORS 


ARE WELL KNOWN FOR THEIR FINE TEMPER. 


DOUBLL 
HOLLOW 


USEFUL 
j= GROUND 


Black, 5/ 6 XMAS 
ory, 7/6 @qrpeeeperrecress ey rarest Deserts 
When other — fail, try a “*‘ WILKINSON.” 


Pair of Razors in Case Black pant £0 16 4 Ivory Handle 
‘our s 10 ¥ ” 
Seven (Marked wi ith Days of w eek 3 10 8 a 
‘ Wilkinson”? Patent Roller Safety Razors, in Cases, from 8s. 6d. 
By return of post on receipt of P.O.0. to DREW & SONS, Piccadilly Circus (Established 1844); FOHN POUND & CO., 
o, Piccadilly ; 211, Regent Street; 378, Strand; and or, Leadenhall Street, £.( ; or any Cutlers, Hairdressers, Silversmiths, 
Write for Catalogue. 
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OVENDENS 
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lores, nu 
WILKINSONS, LTD. 5 PALL MALL BOUSe, PALL. "ALL, LONDON, $.W: 





SAE VQAWQWWH 4 


12 QURLERS in Box 
PRICE 6° 

ExTRA LARGE rornWAVING 

(8 ina Box) Same Price. 


To be obtained of all Hairdressers & Dealers 
WHOLESALE of R.HOVENDEN &. SONS L™? Lonoon 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, iro., BELFAST, 
REGENT STREET and CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 

IRISH Collars. Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per doz. 
Shirts, Fine oe 
COLLARS, CUFFS, f2:5<:* 
J 4-fol pure Linen 


Fronts, 35/6 per 

SAMPLES & PRICE AND SHIRTS. a » 35/6 per 

LISTS POST FREE. = re, 2/- extra). 

N.B. si Shirts made good as new with good materials in 
eck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14/- the 4-doz. 


N.B. aie Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and ingniries for 
Samples of these Goods should be sent Direct to Belfast. 





NONE GENUINE FF 
WITHOUT THIS FF 














GREAT VARIETY. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


ary part of the country. 


GARDEN FRAMES IN 








Fixed by experienced workmen in 


HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS, BIRDS. 
THEELLIMAN E.F.A. BOOK. 


188 Pages, cloth board covers, Illustrated. 
200,000 copies issued. 





for the Stable, Kennel 
, free on application 


ogue of Reqguisi 


te, Garden, 


Illustrated Catalé 


Por pied. mie Yard, Park, Est 

















WHEN 
BUYING 


Umbrellas —_ 


= | ACCURATE 


Sunshades i 


INSIST ON HAVING 


FOX’S “nan” FRAMES 


Look for the Trade Marks 
Booklet No. 6 post free from 


(S.FOX&C*umiteo) with (PARAGON Seem) 
—— holesale only to the Trade), 
r (LAURUS Sue) (PARAGON) 125, HIGH HOL BORN, LONDON, W.C 
Formerly of Waltham Building: , Holborn Circus. 


I *) address of the 
Cost only a FEW PENCE extra, Also the only address of the WALTHAM WATCH CO. 





G. E. LEWIS? 5,3!5,90%,°8 


Paris, 1878; Sydney, AS AN EJECTOR 


1879 and 1880 ; 
Melbourne, 1880 and ae Has 
WATCHES "ts 0 al! i. 
Si >: —" 
a % x 


are the most timely 


XMAS GIFTS. 


If the Xmas Present is a Watch, make it a 
Waltham. They are the most accurate high- 
grade Watches Sate. Ask for the “ Bridge,” 
“ Maximus,” “ Vanguard,” ** Riverside,” and the 
“ Royal”’— five sterling types. Jewellers will 
show you Waltham Watches. Ail Genuine 
Waltham Watches have the name * Waltham ” 
engraved on the works. 











A KNOWLEDGE oF ITs CONTENTS causes 
the Elliman First Aid Book (£.f .A.) animals 
treatment, to be kept handy for ak reference in cases 
of accidents to and ailments of Horses, CatrLe, Dogs, 
Birps; such as leg troubles, Rheumatism, Common 
Cold, Pleurisy, Congestion of the Liver and Lungs, etc. 
n Horses ; Common Ailments of Cattle, of Dogs, and of 
Birds. May be obtained price 1/- post free to all parts 
of the world (Foreign stamps accepted). Or upon 
terms to be found upon a label affixed to the outside 
of the back of the wrapper of bottles, 2/-, 2/6, 3/6 sizes 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION, 








OF THE PERIODS 
TREBLE GRIP 
WITH PATENT 

EJECTOR — Throats, Sore Backs, 

Sprains in Dogs, Cramp in Birds, etc. 

The Dogs-Birds section, 54 pages only, may be had apart 
from the complete book of 188 pages, and this section 
alone (54 pages) is free and post free. 

ELLIMAN, SONS & Co., SLOUGH, ENG. 


from 15 15s. 
Cross-bolt or my Treble-grip 
Action. 


The above is the latest de- 
phage of “The Gun of 
the Period,” fitted with the newest and best Patent Ejector, com- 
bined with G. E. Lewis's Treble Gri 

We also make this Gun as a Non- Ejector, with treble-grip or cross- 
bolt action, at uineas and upwards, or with top-lever and 
double-bolt from 10 Guineas. ; 

Our Stock of Sporting Guns and Rifles, Ready for Delivery, is the 
largest in England. Send for 200 page Illustrated Catalogue of finished 
Stock, giving bend, weight, and full description of every gun. We 
| invite Sportsinen to come and inspect our Stock. Any Gun or Rifle 
may be Tested at our Range before Purchase. 


REPAIRS.—All kinds of. Repairs by a Staff of the most Skilled 
Workmen in the Trade. Quotations Free. 
Secondhand Guns by other Makers taken in h~ novigg 


G. E. ‘each 32& an Eoeur Lovelay Ot. 8t., SIRMINGHAM, 
(Established 1850.) 

















HINDE’S 


Circumstances alter cases. 


| CAM BRIC 2: cl Hinde’s Wavers alter faces 
La A 
Gen 3 real hair 
POCKET «: Me mbrics of Messrs 
C VER have a 
worid-wi de fas oll "— The Queen. 


sgavers. -« 
(ers ee 
SAMPLES & PRICE —~ — 
| LISTS POST FREE, 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inguiries for Cou ath COLDS, 


Samples of t. 1ese Good uld be sent direct to Belfast. 
INFLUENZA, 


BRONCHITIS, 
we 


ASTHMA, 
CATARRH, 
Ss For Thickening Soups, Gravies, etc. 





BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES. 


5O Years’ Reputation. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, :ro., BELFAST, 
REGENT STREET and CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
‘s, 1/3 doz.| HEMSTITCHED. 
| Ladies » 2/9 doz. 
Gents ° Bit « 














LOSS OF VOICE. 


Knife Polish 


The Original ration for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery, 
and all steel, son. ass,and Copper articles. Sold in Canisters 
at W.. 61. 18., Grocers. Ironmongers, Oilmen, &c. 

Wellington lakeany ona Black Lead Mills, London, 8.E. 


Of all Chemists, 1/1} pér box. 
ACCEPT NWO SUBSTITUTE. 
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Highest — With 
Awards — Oil-Bath 


in the Chain 
Glasgow /- Cases, 
to London : Vi “i which 
Won-Stop ensure 


Runs, Silent 
1903-4. Running. 


A High-grade Car, perfect in every detail, silent-running, 
reliable, smart, and the most comfortable for touring, 430 GNS. 








Capt. Sir R. K. ARBUTHNOT, Bart., R.N.,says: 

“*T have run my 12 H.-P. Sunbeam since April a distance 
of 3827 miles, and I am extremely pleased with the car in every 
way. The engine has given absolutely no trouble. The pro- 
tection of the engine and gear-case from mud and dirt by the 
shield underneath is a most important feature.” 





12 H.P., 4 Cylinders. Particulars, Testimontals, & c., 


JOHN MARSTON, Ltd. (Dept. 11), Moorfield Motor Works, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


London Agent: H. C. DIGNASSE, 5,-Marshall Street, Regent Street, London, W. 

















PORT ARTHUR. 


The Proprietors of Fuo shipped to this now historic 
town a large quantity of their Mouth-Wash, just previous 
to the outbreak of hostilities. A cynic has suggested that 
this may have something to do with the tenacity with which 
the Russians are holding on to the town and its contents, 
and also the determination of the Japs to obtain control 
of the Port. At any rate, it is a fact that the Russians 
are renowned for the care of their teeth, and we fear there 
will not be much Fvo left for the Japs when they get in. 


FUO is a delicious and refreshing 
teeth - beautifier and mouth - sweetener. 


(Known on the Continent as Barningen’s Vade-Mecum.) 


euia 
DCIARE”, 














Fuo is the most highly concentrated, and consequent] 

the most economical, of all preparations for the teeth 

and mouth. Five drops of Fuo are ample for all ordinary 

purposes, and each bottle at 2s. gd. contains about 2000 
drops, or sufficient for 400 times. 


FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


Te KWIKCHANGE”’ 


Fisher’s Last New Suit Case. 
NEW SYSTEM. 


Two pieces of Leather only. Lighter 
and Stronger than Old System, 


SPECIAL LOCK 


AND 


ea 44/- ALL IMPROVEMENTS. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. If unobtainable, a bottle of FUO and 
address of nearest Retailer will be sent, post free, for 2s. 9¢ 


British Depét (Wholesale only), 12, Little Britain, I-ondon, E.C. 





USE 
SUNBEAM - — Ve 
LAMPS y ey 


BECAUSE 
THEY GIVE MOST LIGHT, 
USE LEAST CURRENT, 
COST LEAST, and 
LAST LONGEST. 


TEST THEM FOR YOURSELF. 
YOUR ELECTRICIAN KNOWS. 
THE SUNBEAM LAMP CO., Ltd., FISHER’S IMPROVED LEATHER 


GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE, HAT CASE, 
London Depot: 141, Fencuurcn Street, E.C, FROM 30/- Holds four Hats, 35/=; Superior quality, 55/= 























CLA ARKE9S PA PATENT FOR UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS THE 


PCa! PREMIER NURSERY LAMP 
20. OF THE WORLD. 


CLARKE’S 
“PYRAMID” 
NIGHT LIGHTS 


are the only LIGHTS suitable for 
burning in the ee 


= OF THE VALLEY 


m= Lohse’s Maislockchen = 


isthe only Senuine 
of all Lily of the Valley Perfumes 


ever produced. 


Beware of imitations and ask for the 


CLARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY “LIGHT c0., LTD.. full firm of the inventor 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


imeem CRICKLITE” LAMPS, with CLARKE'S double 
wic , are now muc nm favour tor 
NVALUA BLE IN EVE RY HOUS 3 Lighting Dining Tables, &c. 


WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD Pattern Books sent free on Application. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Show Rooms: 132, REGENT. STREET, W. 
26. 3/G.5/- AND G/- EACH 











© = =7 GUSTAVLOHSE BERLIN 


SE 
; Perfurner by appointment to 
H.M.the Emperor of Germany 
H M.the Empress of Germany 
H.M.the Empress Frederick 


= 


At, coold everywhere 
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THE LATEST ano CHEAPEST BRILLIANT |! 


LASTING! 


Prism Binocular] ses24 0) sieaess 


(AITCHISON’S PATENT). EASY! 








Think of it when it’s time to clean any 
description of metal-work in your house. 

















(Sold Everywhere.) RAIMES & CO., Ltd., Tredegar Road, London, E., and Stockton-on-Tees. 




















Magnification 4 or 6 Diameters 
8 - - - - 
10 - - - 


es Seas WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


| Prices include Brown Hard Leather Sling Cases, y 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. ii CH AMS ILLS 


THESE ARE HALF THE PRICE OF AND EQUAL IN QUALITY TO will taka ‘sou Lnok Wott, Foal Well ond Keon Wel 


These family favourites are composed entirely of Medicinal Herbs, and are 


THE BEST FOREIGN-MADE GLASSES. watranted free from Mercury or other poisonous substance. They cleanse the 


stomach and bowels: invigorate the whole nervous system and give tone and 
energy to the muscles. BEECHAM’S PILLS have stood the test of over fifty 
years without the publication of testimonials. Parents recommend them to 


- . their children: friends recommend them to one another, and 
BEECHAM’S PILLS RECOMMEND THEMSELVES. 


AITCHISON & CO Opticians to the British, Russian, 
eg and United States Governments, § | 6,000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY. 

Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc., and 

428, Strand; 47, Fleet St.; 14, Newgate St. ; sold everywhere in boxes price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills. 

281, Oxford St.; 6, Poultry; & 46, Fenchurch St., LONDON. 


MANUFACTURED IN OUR OWN WORKSHOPS IN LONDON. 

















| 75 PER Cust. FUEL SAVED 


SING. THE 


Christmas Parcels. “WILSON” PATENT PORTABLE 
Suitable for Christmas and New Year Gifts; also birthday presents. COOKI K G ANGES. 


Terms: cash with order. Carriage paid to any address within the British 
Isles. Money refunded if contents not satisfactory. 35 GOLD and other MEDALS and AWARDS. 


t Pretty Hand-embroidered Handherchiet. Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


5/- parcel, x Drawn Wark Handkerchief. 
post free. 3 Nice Hemstitched Handk’chiefs in fancy box 


/ doz. Hemstitched Linen Handkerchiefs, 
10/- parcel, {dor Initial Linen Handkerchiefs. The most 
post free. Durable, 


doz. Hand-embroidered Linen ditto. (ce — >i if 
We have more pe and more 10/6 parcels ; also parcels at 21/-, ot en Economical, 


2/-, 63/-, Ay J 
84/-, 105/-, and 210/-. Particulars given in ‘ ! Simple, and 











*The a House Budget,” ar ; ) 
ready 1st ‘December. Copy free. Address: Desk 18 f : tf > Efficient 
| @ ay ai ; Range in the 


THE WHITE HOUSE, Portrush, ‘Ireland, PM ) World. 





They require no fixing, cannot get out of order, will Cure 
Litt dg Ge Bie aay ae ty vO hy a Sy sneen Smoky Chimneys, have Larger Ovens and Boilers than any 
others, and consume their smoke. Inspection Invited. 


peanances 
All the e most beaut auiiful women use. |THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO,, LTD., 
259, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 











Cutlers to his Majesty. 


YORE RAZR a 


grdoraanag 








PY-V hi 44>) Ground. 


Encond RFEC 
: Carefully 
THOS TURNER & CO Set. 


MAKE THEIR OWN STEEL Z 
= ; See 
8/8 BLACK ase 
/6 SENO For rareustor cases F/G SEA 





Me ADELINA PATTI says : « Have found it very good indeed» 
For restoring and beautifying. the complexion it is unequalled. 
Chaps, Redness, Roughness, disappear, as if by magic. 


Price : 1/3, 2/6 and 4/- per Pot. 1/3 per Tube 
| 1 pair Ivory in case, 16/6; 1 pair Black in case, 12/- 


Use also the SAVON and POUDRE SIMON. 


2, Pout Ph all Chomeiats, Hairdressers, Perfumers and Stores. 
J. SIMON, 5 aubs St-Martin aris 10. Seneoamel 64, Holborn Vi Suffolk Works, Sheffield, who will suppl throt iy tiearest A ent. 
2 MERTENS. aduct, E.C. 9 Lonpon 2 hk for * Enc ore” Pa Met aie a Table Cutlery. icy 


Ta hereiore does not stain the skin | §) SS Seeppeoweeeeoe Ceo Oo OOOO oe eee Knee eoeee StH 
be FOSS SSS 


Being de 
b aes very house where a Hair “Renewer | 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. | | HEY OUGH THE IVER @) T 

| ; L U and 


-— NOTICE. | 
| Rheumatism. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEW ER can be obtained 
India, United States of 


THE MEXICAN | 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
Restore Grey or White. Hair to its OriGcinar 


be de te th de de de de dh de de 


+vs savawonneNNNHSeTS 





g delicately perfumed, it leaves nd unpleasant 




















throughout the British Colonies, 
America. &c.. & 
The DEAN OF CARLISLE writes: 


“Gig. » I was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout 
for twenty-five years! I took Lavin LE’'S medicines, which are 
simple and our of application. 1 was cured completely, and after 
nine years’ trial 1 can affirm that ” are a perfect specific and an 
innocent and beneficial remedy. vave tried them on friends in 


KEATING’S 
like circumstances, and they never fail, —I po “93 ace truly, 
HEADACHE apg ip weal 
LOZENGES ee DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR 
: nepal PERFECTLY HARMLESS 
‘ TORPID LIVER eles 3 $ ) 
EASILY CURE THE TRUE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION 
THE WORST COUGH. , SALLOW. SKIN GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
sale © THE COMPLEXION ONE. BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 
TWO TO THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 
Price 98. per Bottle, of all Chemists. Wholesale Depot, 


One gives relief. An increasin pine 
of over 0 years is a certain test of their PILL. aa cig are eenein 
DOSE. Carter's Little Liver Pills, in nae and white wrapper. i x on tte, ten Walia, tee 


value. Sold in Tins 134d. each. 
PRICE. Look for signature— 
All Ch t Boo’ ‘ Descriptive Pamphlet containing Testimonials, including 
emis Rede fone = ew omg Character fee aah ot convincing tributes from notable medical men, 
46 Holborn Viaduct, London, ‘ : Post free on application. 


British Depot: 
+» 198, Strand, aforesaid. 
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